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By  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,D.Litt. 


This  masterly  work  by  one  of  the  World's  great  authorities  on  the  Greek  vernacular 
is  generally  recognized  as  the  most  vigorous  and  enlightened  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  which  has  yet  been  made.  It  is  the  only  version  based  on  recent 
discoveries  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 


"Dr.  Moffatt  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  au- 
thorities on  the  subject;  he  is  also  a  distin- 
guished student  of  English  literature.  It  is 
therefore  natural  that  this  new  translation 
should  have  won  instant  recognition  from  Chris- 
tian workers  as  the  most  suggestive  and  useful 
translation  yet  made."  — Presbyterian  Standard. 

"Dr.  Moffatt  is  a  scholar  and  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  translation  faithful  to  the  spirit 
of  the  origirial,  and  one  which  sheds  a  much 
clearer  mea  pJng  on  many  passages." 

— St.  Andrew's  Cross. 

"A  liter. i  translation  throwing  new  light  on 
the  significance  of  many  familiar  passages." 

— Congregationalist  and  Christian  World. 

"Dr.  Moffatt  brings  to  this  new  version  of  the 
New  Testament  all  the  light  and  knowledge  of 


the  latest  critical  research  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 
Students  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  ordinary 
English  readers  will  find  this  version  full  of 
suggestion.  They  will  find  much  freshness  in 
Dr.  Moffatt's  scholarly  and  happy  turning  of 
the  Greek  into  English.  This  translation  is  a 
great  and  solid  gain."  — Christian  World. 

"Every  verse  is  rendered  not  only  in  the  lan- 
guage of  today,  but  in  style  so  simple,  so  direct, 
that  anyone  who  can  understand  the  language 
of  our  present  literature  can  understand  this. 
Every  minister  will  want  to  own  this  book." 

— The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 

"No  preacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it" 

"Every  New  Testament  scholar  will  want  it, 
and  no  preacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it." 

— Baptist  World. 
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Conference 
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If  you  are  going  to  be  a  visitor  in  Salt 
Lake  this  Conference,  we  extend  to 
you  a  special  invitation  to  visit  our 
Busy  Men  and  Boys'  Store. 

Our  Boys'  Department 

is  most  complete  and  up-to-date,  and 
our  long  experience  in  serving  the  pub- 
lic will  be  of  great  help  to  you. 
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You— yourself— can  positively  make  $35  to  WOO  a  week.  I 
want  men,  hustling,  energetic,  ambitious  fellows,  anxious  to 
make  monev,  who  are  willing  to  work  with  me.  Not  for  me,  but 
with  me.  Are  you  that  kind?  I  wantyou  to  advertise,  eel!  and 
appoint  local  agents  for  the  biggest,  mostsensationalseller  in 
50  years-the  ROBINSON  FOLDING  BATH  TUB.  Demon- 
strafing  Tub  Furnished.  Here's  an  absolutely  new  invention 
—nothing  like  it.  Makes  instant  appeal.  Sells  easily.  Gives 
every  home  a  modern,  up-to-date  bathroom  in  any  part  of  the 
house.  No  plumbing,  no  water-works  needed.  Folds  in  small 
roll,  handy  as  umbrella.  Self-emptying,  positively  unleakable. 
Absolutely  guaranteed  for  10  years.  jRemember,  fully  70  per 
cent  of  homes  have  no  bath  rooms.  ,# 

Sensational  Sales  Successes 

Two  sal  es  a  day  means  $300  a  month.  Breeze,  of  Idaho,  made 
ftlOO  profit  in  30  days.  Kev.  Otto  Schulze.Mo.,  got  $1600  to  date. 
Burkholder,  Mont,,  orders  $1072  in  17  days.  Hamlinton,  of 
Wyo.,  made  $60  first  two  dars-  Hundreds  like  that.  Pleasant, 
permanent,  fascinating  work.  Write  a  post  card.  Let  me 
write  you  a  long  Jetter.  No  experience  needed,  no  capital. 
Your  credit  is  good  if  you  mean  business.  But  you  must  be 
ambitious,  you  must  want  to  make  money.  That  sail.  Write 
a  postcard  now.fi  want  to  pay  you  $35  to  $100  every  week,  t  ^ 
H.  S.  Robinson,  Pres.  *The  Robinson  Cabinet  Mfg.  Co. 
4887    Factories  Building1  Toledo,  Ohio 
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The  Easier  Lily 

By  Annie  Malin 

O,  beautiful  lily  of  Easter, 
Tell  us  your  message  I  pray, 
Whisper  it  in  your  sweet  fragrance 
'That  steals  through  the  air  and  away. 
Is  your  mission  to  comfort  the  grieving, 
To  bring  peace  to  the  hearts  which  are  sad. 
Lightening  care 

By  your  beauty  so  rare, 
And  making  the  sorrowful    glad? 

You  have  .slept  'neath  the  earth  for  a  season 
And  have  come  from  its  darkness  and  gloom ; 
Now  clothed  in  your  "bright  shining  raiment," 
You  stand  at  the  door  of  your  "tomb," 
And  there  in  your  radiant  beauty 
You  bid  us  drive  sorrow  away, 
Serenely  you  glow, 

White  as  new  fallen  snow, 
A  symbol  of  promise  today. 

O,  beautiful  lily  of  Easter 
Did  you  bloom  in  the  garden  above 
Ere  you  came  to  the  earth  to  make  clearer 
The  depth  of  God's  Infinite  love? 
Did  the  angels  their  lips  lay  upon  you — 
Your  petals  most  tenderly  kiss, 
That  we  might  believe, 

And  the  message  receive 
That  can  change  doubt  and  heart-ache  to  bliss5 

We  love  you,  O  lily  of  Easter ! 
With  joy  and  thanksgiving  we  greet 
As  we  come  unto  Him,  with  the  burdens, 
He  bids  us  lay  down  at  His  feet. 
He  suffered  and  bled  for  the  sinner, 
He  died  all  His  people  to  save, 
Then  He  rose  from  the  earth 
In  a  glorified  birth, 
Triumphant  o'er  death  and  the  grave. 
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Arbor  Day  and  Trees 

By  Geo.  M.  Cannon 


How  many  boys  and  girls  have  ever 
planted  trees  ?  What  would  this  world 
be  without  trees  ?  Mushrooms  grow  in 
a  single  day  or  night,  but  trees  that 
are  worth  growing  continue  to  grow 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  when  a 
boy  or  a  girl  plants  a  tree  of  the  right 
kind,  in  a  well  selected  spot,  he  plants 
that  which  may  afford  grateful  shade 
to  thousands  of  other  boys  and  girls 
and  men  and  women. 

If  you  ever  visit  Mount  Vernon,  the 
old  home  of  Washington,  our  first 
President,  you  will  find  it  marked  by 
beautiful  shade  trees,  and  the  custo- 
dian of  the  place  will  point  out  the  tree 
that  was  planted  by  Lafayette,  and  by 
the  other  distinguished  visitors  who 
were  from  time  to  time  guests  at  the 
Washington  home,  as  well  as  the  trees 
that  were  planted  by  Washington  him- 
self. Some  of  the  men  who  planted 
these  trees  have  been  dead  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  but  the  trees  are  still  in 
their  prime  and  are  expected  to  live 
for  hundreds  of  years  yet  to  come.  One 
thing  about  such  a  tree  is  that  every 
day  from  the  time  it  is  planted  it  is 
worth  a  little  more  than  it  was  the  day 
before,  and  so  will  it  be  with  you  if 
you  plant  trees  at  your  own  home  or  in 
your  neighborhood.  So  great  is  the 
value  placed  upon  trees  by  thoughtful 
nations  that  in  many  they  have  laws 
that  require  that  no  tree  shall  ever  be 


cut  down  unless  at  least  one  new  tree 
in  its  place  is  planted  the  same  year. 
In  this  way  their  forests  are  preserved, 
and  while  they  cut  down  the  old  trees 
or  the  dead  trees,  or  trees  specially  de- 
sired for  some  useful  purpose,  new 
trees  are  always  growing  to  replace 
those  cut  down. 

From  trees  we  get  our  lumber,  and 
if  we  look  about  us  everything  in  the 
world  that  is  worth  while  has  some 
wood  in  it.  Our  splendid  office  build- 
ings built  of  steel  and  concrete  and 
faced  with  marble  and  polished  stone, 
still  are  finished  in  wood,  and  the  finest 
furniture  in  them  is  always  of  wood. 
The  great  ships,  many  of  which  are 
now  made  of  iron  and  steel,  are  still 
finished  in  wood  and  beautiful  Mahog- 
any would  be,  with  its  high  polish  and 
smooth  surface  and  showing  the  beau- 
tiful grain  of  the  wood,  considered 
the  greatest  adornment  of  the  finest 
room. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  beautiful  cus- 
tom of  planting  trees  at  an  appropriate 
time  in  the  spring,  a  day  has  been  set 
apart  which  is,  in  most  states,  a  legal 
holiday  and  known  as  Arbor  Day. 

ARBOR    DAY 

In  Utah  this  comes  on  April  15th, 
which  will  this  year  be  on  Tuesday. 
The  day  is  set  apart  not  alone  for  plant- 
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ing  shade  trees,  but  also  for  planting 
all  kinds  of  choice  fruit  trees.  The 
writer  has  never  allowed  a  year  to  go 
by  for  more  than  forty  years  in  which 
he  has  not  planted  at  least  one  tree, 
and  in  some  years  many  hundreds  of 
trees. 

FRUIT    TREES    FOR    SHADE 

Where  trees  can  be  protected  from 
stray  stock  and  other  intruders,  fruit 
and  nut  trees  may  well  be  planted 
and  yield  a  crop  that  is  eatable  as  well 
as  the  desired  shade.  Among  fruit 
trees,  pears,  cherries  and  apples  are 
desirable ;  the  best  of  these  being  the 
cherry,  because  of  its  large  size,  up- 
right growth  and  long  life.  The  nut 
trees  best  suited  to  our  climate  are 

WALNUT 

Both  the  black  walnut  and  the  Eng- 
lish walnut  will  grow  well ,  and  after 
a  few  years  begin  to  bear,  the  crop 
of  nuts  increasing  year  by  year  with 
the  age  of  the  tree.  The  spot  selected 
for  walnuts  should  be  well  drained ; 
yet,  if  trees  are  to  do  well,  the  water 
supply  should  be  abundant,  particu- 
larly for  the  black  walnut. 

SHADE  TREES 

I  suggest  that  where  shade  trees 
are  planted  they  be  of  a  kind  specially 
adapted  for  your  locality  and  for  the 
position  in  which  they  are  to  be 
planted.  I  am  going  to  suggest  a  few 
trees  and  ways  of  planting  them  to 
our  young  friends. 

First  of  all  I  would  suggest  the 
Maple  Family.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  maples.  The  one  we  are  most 
familiar  with  is  a  soft  maple  which 
we  call  the 

BOX    ELDER 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  all  this 
mountain  country  and  is  found  along 
every  stream  both  now  and  at  the  time 
the  Pioneers  entered  our  valleys.     It 


bears  thousands  of  .seeds  and  no  seed 
is  more  easily  planted  than  that  of  this 
beautiful  tree.  It  grows  rapidly  and 
bears  beautiful  broad  leaves  branched 
and  shaped  somewhat  like  the  Ash 
tree.  Which  reminds  me  of  a  joke 
upon  one  of  our  most  successful  nur- 
serymen, which  he  once  told  me.  He 
had  a  catalogue  from  an  Eastern  nur- 
sery which  described  many  beautiful 
trees  and  among  others  a  tree  which 
it  called  the  "Ash-Leaved  Maple."  It 
described  the  wonderfully  thrifty 
growth,  its  splendid  shade,  and'  so 
impressed  the  nurseryman  that  he 
ordered  sent  to  him  by  express  a  big 
box  of  the  trees  which  were  to  be 
about  six  feet  in  length.  When  the 
box  arrived  it  had  been  sometime  on 
the  road.  Meanwhile  the  nurseryman 
had  boasted  to  his  men  of  this  rare 
variety  which  he  was  importing.  He 
was  quite  a  stern  man  and  when  the 
box  was  opened  his  workmen  looked 
at  each  other,  but  said  nothing  until 
his  little  boy,  who  had  heard  his 
Father  talk  a  great  deal  ahout  this 
new  tree,  came  up  and  looking  at  the 
trees,  which  were  coming  out  in  leaf, 
because  of  their  long  journey,  ex- 
claimed :  "Why  these  are  only  Box 
Elders !"    And  so  they  proved  to  be. 

The  Box  Elder  wood  is  not  very 
strong,  but  takes  on  a  beautiful  polish. 
Many  of  the  desks  and  cabinets  in 
President  Brigham  Young's  old  office 
were  made  from  this  native  wood  by 
the  skilful  mechanics  employed,  by 
that  great  Pioneer.  The  wood  is  one 
of  the  best  for  use  in  the  open  fire 
place,  as  it  burns  with  a  cheerful  glow 
and  without  throwing  out  sparks 
which  would  endanger  the  rugs  and 
carpets  of  a  beautiful  room. 

The  best  imported  maple  for  decora- 
tive purposes  which  we  have  is   the 

NORWAY  MAPLE 

When  it  buds  out  in  the  spring  its 
shoots  are  pink  and  even  red,  but  all 
of  these  shoots  later  turn  into  a  most 
beautiful  dark    green.       The  tree  is 
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naturally  well  shaped  and  requires 
little  pruning ;  is  of  vigorous  growth 
and  for  street  purposes  is  one  of  our 
best  shade  trees  next  to  the 

SUGAR  MAPLE 

This  Maple  (sometimes  called  Rock 
Maple)  is  not  common  in  our  part, 
but  makes,  when  it  does  grow,  a  most 
beautiful  tree.  Probably  the  finest 
specimen  of  this  tree  in  Salt  Lake  City 
is  the  one  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  grounds  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Gardo  House  across  the  street  south 
from  the  old  Beehive  House. 

PURPLE  LEAVED   MAPLE 

The  Purple  Leaved  Maple  is  a  beau- 
tiful tree  of  slow  growth,  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves  in  the  summer  and 
fall  being,  as  the  name  indicates,  pur- 
ple instead  of  the  ordinary  bright 
green  found  on  most  leaves. 

NATIVE   MAPLE 

There  are  two  varieties  of  very 
beautiful  native  Maples  both  of  which 
will  grow  in  the  valley  when  properly 
cared  for.  They  may  either  be  grown 
from  seed,  or  young  trees  with  good 
roots  can  be  transplanted  from  the 
mountains.  The  leaves  of  both  of 
these  trees  are  rather  small  in  size, 
and  when  autumn  comes  one  turns  to 
a  beautiful  golden  yellow  and  the 
other  to  the  most  beautiful  bright 
red.  Nearly  every  hillside  in  our 
mountain  canyons  shows  this  beau- 
tiful tree  (sometimes  almost  as  bright 
as  a  ball  of  fire)  when  the  frost  has 
touched  the  first  leaves  in  the  autumn. 
While  these  trees  grow  very  slowly 
they  are  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
transplanting  them.  A  splendid  speci- 
men brought  from  the  mountains  by  a 
Pioneer  perhaps  fifty  years  ago  stands 
on  the  west  side  of  Seventh  East 
Street,  just  north  of  Fourth  South 
Street.  The  house  zvhich  the  Pioneer 
built,  fell  into  decay  and  has  been  torn 


dozvn,  but  the  tree  wlvich  he  planted 
has  become  more  beautiful  every  day, 
■since  placed  there. 

Besides  the  maple,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  trees  well  worthy  of  selection 
in  planting.     Among  these  is  the 

LINDEN  TREE 

Many  of  you  have  perhaps  heard 
Brother  George  D.  Pyper  sing  his 
beautiful  song  of  the  little  bird  and 
the  Linden  Tree,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  tree  that  can  be  planted  here 
that  will  more  highly  repay  the  efforts 
for  shade  purposes  than  the  Linden. 
It  is  not  a  rapid  grower.  Some  trees 
planted  twenty-eight  years  ago  are  still 
only  about  thirty-five  feet  in  height, 
but  for  about  twenty  years  they  have 
filled  the  whole  yard  at  the  time  they 
blossom  in  early  summer  with  a  deli- 
cate perfume  that  attracts  many  thous- 
ands of  bees  and  fills  the  whole  atmos- 
phere with  a  delicate  odor.  Many 
people  gather  the  developed  blossoms 
with  the  seeds  attached  and  put  them 
away  for  their  medicinal  value. 

But  the  most  beauiful  shade  tree,  in 
my  judgment,     that   we  have   is  the 

HORSE  CHESTNUT 

The  buds  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  in 
the  spring  are  a  constant  pleasure  to 
all  who  watch  them.  They  swell  and 
swell  until  finally  the  leaves  come  out 
almost  fully  developed  from  the  un- 
folding bud  and  the  tree  seems  almost 
overnight  to  have  come  into  full  leaf. 
Then  after  the  tree  is  old  enough,  from 
among  many  of  these  leaves  burst 
forth  great  flowers,  there  being  two 
varieties,  the  red  flowering  and  the 
white  flowering,  both  very  beautiful, 
the  former  more  rare  than  the  latter. 
The  Horse  Chestnut  can  be  grown 
from  the  seed  or  nursery  stock  can  be 
obtained.  They  bring  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  tree,  because  a  fair 
sized  tree  ready  for  planting  has  re- 
quired a  number  of  years  of  growth 
in  the  nursery ;  but  by  one  who  has 
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patience,  however,  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  planting  the  nuts.  These  are 
of  a  beautiful  mahogany  color,  with  a 
spot  on  them  that  gives  them  the  name 
of  "Buckeye."  The  only  draw  back 
in  planting  these  trees  is  the  fact  that 
they  so  attract  youngsters  in  the 
spring  while  in  blossom,  and  again  at- 
tract every  boy  in  the  autumn  when 
the  nuts  are  ripened  and  ready  to  fall. 
For  those  who  like  a  majestic  tree 
with  single  leaves  '  larger  than  any 
other  of  those  I  have  named  we  sug- 
gest the 

SYCAMORE 

or  "Button  Ball."  The  leaves  on 
this  tree  are  enormous  in  size,  and 
in  the  fall  change  to  most  brilliant 
colors.  Most  mothers,  however,  do  not 
care  for  the  tree  in  the  yard,  because 
the  leaves  spend  several  weeks  from 
the  time  they  begin  to  fall  until  the 
last  have  dropped  from  the  tree,  and 
consequently  create  a  great  litter  in  the 
yard ;  but  where  they  can  fall  without 
disturbing  the  surroundings,  no  tree 
coming  to  this  part  of  the  country  will 
give  better  results.  It  should,  however, 
never  be  planted  in  small  yards  as  it 
grows  to  very  large  size  and  needs  a 
big  space  in  which  to  show  to  best 
effect. 

POPLARS 

Three  kinds  of  Poplars  are  common 
among  us.  The  one  best  known  being 
the  Lombardy  Poplar,  a  tall  graceful 
tree  with  a  fine  effect  in  the  distance, 
but  one  which  is  subject  to  attack  by 
worms  and  which  becomes  very  brittle. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the 
Poplar  takes  away  the  fertility  from 
the  soil  for  a  great  distance  around  its 
base. 

A  newer  variety  of  Poplar  is  called 
the 

BOLEANA   POPLAR 

This  tree  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
light  green  bark  which  is  very  much 
smoother  than  the  Lombardy  Poplar. 


CANADIAN     POPLAR 

This  tree  is  very  similar  to  what  is 
known  as  the  "Missouri  Cottonwood," 
and  is  a  splendid  tree  of  rapid  growth 
and  affords  ample  shade.  The  wood 
of  all  the  poplars  is  soft  and  rather 
brittle. 

LOCUSTS 

We  have  in  Utah  two  varieties  of 
locusts  both  planted  in  great  num- 
bers by  our  early  Pioneers.  One  of 
these  is  the  Black  Locust,  reported  to 
have  been  a  favorite  tree  with  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young.  This  tree  for 
a  hard  wood  is  the  most  rapid  grower 
I  know  of.  Hundreds  of  these  trees 
were  planted  in  Liberty  Park  and  some 
still  remain.  We  find  them  also  scat- 
tered through  the  various  settlements 
of  Utah.  The  tree  does  best  on  fer- 
tile but  well  drained  soil,  and  with 
plenty  of  irrigating  water.  The  wood 
is  the  hardest  and  most  durable  of 
any  grown  in  our  mountains,  except 
the  Mountain  Mahogany.  When  first 
cut  down  the  wood  can  be  easily 
worked,  but  it  grows  harder  and 
harder  every  year,  until  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  drive  into  it  a  nail  or  a 
staple.  It  is  freer  from  decay  in  the 
ground  than  any  other  wood  I  have 
known  here,  except  the  noted  Red- 
wood of  California.  Tne  Redwood, 
however,  is  a  soft  wood,  that  will  al- 
ways be  easy  to  work,  while  the  Black 
Locust  becomes  so  hard  as  to  almost 
be  beyond  working  after  a  few  years. 
It  takes  a  beautiful  polish  and  a  cross 
section  of  the  Black  Locust  tree  shows 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  graining 
found  in  wood.  It  has  beautiful  com- 
pound leaves  of  a  rich  dark  green 
when  given  plenty  of  water  and  on 
soil  that  is  well  drained.  The  flowers 
are  great  in  number,  and  very  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  like  the  odor  which 
is  a  little  too  strong  for  most  people. 
The  children  frequently  call  them 
"Silver  Bells."  From  these  flowers 
come  thousands  of  seeds  which  make 
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some  people  regard  the  tree  as  a  nui- 
sance. 

HONEY  LOCUST 

The  Honey  Locust  is  not  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Black  Locust,  but  is  a 
large  and  majestic  tree,  one  of  the 
finest  in  appearance  that  we  can  plant. 
It  is  covered  with  long  thorns  almost 
like  spikes  which  make  it  unpopular 
with  some  people,  and  the  seeds  are 
born  in  long  pods,  the  seed  being 
surrounded  by  a  sweet  substance  which 
gives  the  tree  its  name  of  Honey  Lo- 
cust. 

ASH 

Among  other  desireable  hardwoods 
are  the  Ash.  Both  the  White  and  the 
Green  Ash  are  very  desireable  trees  to 
plant.  The  wood  is  almost  as  solid 
as  that  of  the  Black  Locust  and  is 
valuable  for  many  purposes.  The 
trees  are  well  suited  for  street  adorn- 
ment. 

ELMS 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  des- 
cribe many  other  trees  which  could  be 
named,  but  no  list  would  be  complete 
without  the  elm.  In  many  parts  the 
elms  are  visited  by  a  disease  known  as 
the  elm  scale.  From  my  experience 
two  varieties  here  are  comparatively 
free  from  this  disease.  One  of  these 
is  the 

HUNTINGTON  ELM 

The  two  largest  and  finest  trees  on 
old  Washington  Square,  which  sur- 
rounds the  City  and  County  Building 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  are  of  this  variety. 
One  tree  is  due  east  of  the  main  build- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  drive  way ; 
the  other  tree  is  half  way  from  the 
building  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 


square.    The  other  variety  of  elm  gen- 
erally free  from  scale  is  the 


ENGLISH  ELM 

Most  of  the  elms  in  Ogden  are  of 
this  variety,  and  that  city,  from  my 
observation,  has  the  finest  elms,  gen- 
erally speaking,  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

EVERGREENS 

In  Utah  we  have  many  beautiful 
evergreens.  Native  trees,  properly 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  make  the  most 
beautiful  evergreens  to  be  had.  The 
Silver  Cedar,  one  variety  of  cedars 
found  in  Utah  is  probably  the  finest  in 
color  in  the  world.  At  least  it  was 
so  declared  to  be  by  Arnold  Schult- 
hess,  a  Swiss  forester  who  himself 
went  to  the  mountains  and  selected 
most  of  the  beautiful  evergreens  to- 
day found  in  Liberty  Park.  It  is  a 
tree  that  can  be  trimmed  into  any 
shape  as  it  is  not  hurt  in  any  way  by 
pruning;  it  only  serves  to  thicken  the 
remaining  foliage. 

Our  Legislature  has  just  selected 
as  the  Utah  tree  the  Blue  Spruce, 
which  is  found  through  all  this  region 
as  well  as  through  the  State  of  Col- 
orado. Many  have  advocated  the 
planting  in  each  neighborhood  of  a 
tree  in  honor  of  each  soldier  there  who 
entered  the  service  of  our  country  in 
the  war  now  happily  ended. 

The  State  Landscape  Gardener  has 
urged  that  where  such  tree  is  an  ever- 
green it  be,  if  possible,  the  Blue 
Spruce. 

In  planting  a  tree,  I  advise  that  you 
select  one  of  long  lived  variety  even 
though  of  slow  growth.  A  milkweed 
lives  only  one  season,  but  the  oak, 
the  elm,  the  ash,  the  maples  and  lin- 
dens live  for  hundreds  of  years. 


KXT "OQ 

fj  When  we  plant  a  tree  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  make  our  planet      V. 

a  more  wholesome  and  happier  dwelling-place  for  those  who  come  after 
us  if  not  for  ourselves. — Holmes. 


TRUE  PIONEER  STORIES 

Contributed  by  Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers 


Lorenzo  Snow 

By  Jean 

"As  man  now  is,  God  once  was : 
A,s  God  now  is,  man  may  be." 

In  1836,  the  spirit  of  investigation 
took  possession  of  President'  Snow.  He 
sought  out  an  Elder  and  asked  for  a 
Patriarchial  Blessing.  This-  seems 
strange,  for  he  had  not  yet  received 
baptism.  But  the  desire  was  strong 
within  him  to  obtain  a  blessing  from 
a  "Mormon"  Elder.  This  wish  was 
finally  accomplished,  and  the  blessing 
took  on  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  for 
the  Elder  said :  "There  is  no  height 
too  great,  no  ambition  too  remote  that 
you  may  not  aspire  to."  This  troubled 
President  Snow,  and  only  by  prayer 
could  he  get  relief.  In  secret  he  went 
into  the  woods.  There  he  found  an 
answer  that  partly  satisfied  his  mind. 
Being  a  very  young  man  at  this  period, 
and  of  a  religious  nature,  it  required 
four  years  to  prepare  him  for  the 
vision  that  came  to  him  at  a  friend's 
house,  where  the  couplet  referred  to 
was  given  him,  and  wonderfully  did 
it  influence  the  life  of  this  great  and 
good  man.  Every  act  of  his  later  life 
seemed  founded  on  the  principle  of 
growth  and  development  of  the  spirit, 
for  his  spirituality  was  always  in  the 
ascendant.  He  would  often  call  the 
attention  of  his  friends,  when  at  home 
or  in  any  informal  gathering,  to  a  babe 
or  young  child  who  might  be  present, 
to  the  possible  progress  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  child  and  its  limitless  oppor- 
tunities, and  would  say :  "This  help- 
less little  being  in  a  few  years  will  be 
capable  of  thinking  and  reasoning  and 
planning  great  things.  O,  the  miracle 
of  it  all !  Yet  we  see  it  every  day,  and 
its  spiritual  progress  is  marvelous.  It 
is  only  a  few  weeks  old  in  mortality, 
but  it  has  passed  through  ages  of  ex- 


perience in  the  endless  eternities.  The 
body  is  young  but  the  spirit  is  old, 
and  as  it  progresses  it  may  yet  call  to- 
gether unorganized  elements  to  form 
a  world  as  great  as  this."  These  were 
his  reflections  on  the  mysterious  sub- 
ject, his  writings  in  later  years  bear- 
ing out  the  truth  of  it. 

One  day  when  visiting  the  B.  Y.  at 
Provo  he  became  intensely  interested 
in  watching  the  young  children  mould 
spheres  out  of  mud.  Taking  one  of 
the  spheres  in  his  hand,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  world  we  live  in,  and  said: 
"Po.ssibly  one  of  these  little  boys  may 
yet  become  a  God,  go  out  into  space, 
call  together  the  existing  elements  and 
form  a  world  as  a  place  of  habitation 
for  his  own  vast  posterity."  These 
thoughts  became  every  day  subjects 
with  him.  His  ideas  seemed  endless 
when,  talking  to  others  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  .spirit. 

President  Snow,  in  his  boyhood 
days,  was  extremely  fond  of  hunting, 
and  in  looking  over  data  of  his  early 
life  and  character,  which  is  now  being 
compiled  by  his  son,  LeRoi  Snow,  for 
future  publication,  one  finds  many  in- 
teresting reminisences  that  will  make 
valuable  reading  for  the  young.  His 
passionate  sense  of  justice  for  the  life 
of  even  the  smallest  creature  that 
crawls,  his  love  for  animals  and 
thoughts  concerning  their  well  being, 
will  draw  the  attention  of  boys  and 
girls  to  his  book  when  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
the  tenderest  hearts  for  existence  of 
animal  life  take  definite  form  in  men 
and  women  of  prominence  in  the 
world's  history.  Great  writers  and 
thinkers  have  clung  to  the  faithful  dog, 
when  even  companionship  of  their 
own  kindred  would  annoy  and  irritate. 
Naturalists  whose  names  are  legion 
have  shown  great  love  for  the  welfare 
of   dumb   animals   and   have  brought 
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about  reforms  for  the  treatment  and 
care  of  them.  President  Snow  had  a 
deep  respect  for  all  living  creatures. 
Man  and  beast  occupied  a  big  place  in 
his  moments  of  reflection,  and  as  he 
grew  to  manhood  and  his  love  for  out- 
door sport  increased  he  developed  a 
fondness  for  the  woods  and  big  for- 
ests that  bordered  his  home  in  Mantua, 
Ohio.  The  pure  enjoyment  of  should- 
ering a  gun  and  penetrating  deep  into 
the  woods  to  indulge  his  fancy  for 
hunting  game  became  a  tremendous 
factor  in  his  young  life. 

One  day,  while  out  on  pleasure,  he 
saw  a  squirrel  quietly  sunning  himself 
on  the  limb  of  a  tree.  Raising  his 
gun  he  took  aim.  In  a  moment  there 
flashed  through  his  brain  the  thought : 
"What  right  have  I  to  take  the  life 
of  this  innocent  creature?  God  has 
given  it  life  and  happiness.  If  I  killed 
it  I  could  not  restore  it  to  life,  and  its 
right  to  freedom  and  enjoyment  of 
life  is  as  great  as  my  own."  And  so 
he  pondered,  and  in  his  heart  vowed 
to  never  again  hunt  animals  for  the 
pleasure  of  it.  These  thoughts  came 
to  him  while  alone  in  the  woods.  The 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  that  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  should  lie  down  together  in 
peace  came  to  him,  and  to  himself  he 
said:  "That  time  will  never  come  un- 
til man  shall  cease  killing  animals  for 
food,  and  the  fear  and  hatred  animals 


have  for  man  will  disappear  when  the 
human  being  learns  to  treat  them  with 
kindness."  These  reflections  always 
were  in  his  mind  during  his  entire 
life. 

At  another  time,  while  presiding  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  and  taking  an 
hour's  rest  from  his  duties  in  his  room 
there,  his  little  son  who  had  been  sleep- 
ing on  the  couch,  but  had  awakened 
unknown  to  his  father,  saw  his  atten- 
tion drawn  to  some  object  on  the  floor. 
Following  the  gaze  he  saw  a  large  red 
bug  slowly  creeping  along.  President 
Snow  laid  down  the  book  he  was  read- 
ing and  regarded  the  little  insect  with 
evident  interest  for  some  time.  Tak- 
ing a  piece  of  writing  paper  he  care- 
fully placed  it  under  the  little  animal, 
and  opening  the  window  laid  paper 
and  bug  on  the  window  ledge.  Clos- 
ing the  window  he  resumed  his  read- 
ing and  then  fell  into  deep  thought,  as 
was  his  custom  when  alone. 

There  are  so  many  characteristic 
sketches  of  President  Snow  which  are 
being  preserved  by  his  son,  that  pages 
could  be  written  on  their  usefulness 
for  young  and  old.  He  was  a  thinker, 
a  philosopher,  a  tender,  big-hearted 
man  with  the  polish  of  the  old  school 
in  marked  degree.  So  we  remember 
Lorenzo  Snow,  a  gentleman  of  the 
olden  days,  a  type  now  almost  obso- 
lete. 


The  Outlook  and  the  Uplook 

"When  the  outlook  is  dark,  try  the  uplook." 

These  words  hold  a  message  of  cheer; 
Be  glad  while  repeating  them  over, 

And  smile  when  the  shadows  appear. 
Above  and  beyond  stands  the  Master. 

He  sees  what  we  do  for  His  sake; 
He  never  will  fail  nor  forsake  us, 

"He  knoweth  the  way  that  we  take." 

"When  the  outlook  is  dark,  try  the  uplook" — 

The  uplook  of  faith  and  good  cheer; 
The  love  of  the  Father  surrounds  us, 

He  knows  when  the  shadows  are  near. 
Be  brave,  then,  and  keep  the  eyes  lifted, 

And  smile  on  the  dreariest  day ; 
His  smile  will  glow  in  the  darkness; 

His  light  will  illumine  the  way.  — The  British  Weekly. 
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Enter  Into  the  Play-Spirit  of 
Your  Boys  and  Girls 

By  Mrs.  Lenore  R.  Ranus 

The  play-instinct  is  inborn  in  all 
children  the  world  over;  it  is  nature's 
own  method  for  developing  the  senses, 
the  muscles  and  all  bodily  growth. 
Play  is  even  more  than  this:  it  is. the 
outlet  of  expression  of  the  child's  in- 
ner life.  Many  faults  as  well  as  vir- 
tues may  be  discovered  while  watch- 
ing children  at  play.  Perhaps  a 
mother  will  find  that  her  child  is  sel- 
fish or  rude,  and  it  is  easy  to  discover 
a  generous  disposition  and  a  good 
temper  in  the  course  of  a  play-hour. 

Games  are  the  expression  of  the 
play-spirit  and  toys  are  the  instru- 
ments necessary  for  the  expression  of 
this  activity  of  child-life.  As  a  farm- 
er needs  garden  tools  to  do  his  work, 
so  a  child  needs  toys  for  his  play — or 
work,  which  play  really  is  to  him.  And 
if  toys  are  not  provided  ready-made, 
he  will  invent  them,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  express  his  play-spirit. 

All  play  depends  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  child.  A  normal, 
heathy  child  plays  all  the  time,  is 
easily  interested  in  his  toys  and  as  he 
grows  older  invents  games  with  them. 
If  a  child  plays  but  little,  cannot  eas- 
ily be  interested  in  his  toys,  will  not 
play  alone  and  is  cross,  look  first,  to 
his  physical  condition,  then  begin  a 
course  of  training,  or  directed  play. 
Start  with  a  suggestion,  "Why  not 
build  a  high  steeple?"  or  "Make 
mother  a  train  of  cars  with  your 
blocks."  Often,  especially  in  the  case 
of  an  only  child,  if  mother  can  enter 
into  the  play-spirit  and  play  hide-and- 
seek,  or  march  and  sing,  or  even  build 
with  the  blocks,  it  is  such  a  treat  and 
often    a    real    help    in    promoting    a 


readiness  to  play  alone  when  mother 
must  go  back  to  her  work. 

Almost  every  child  wants  to  help 
mother  sweep,  dust,  make  beds,  wipe 
the  silver,  or  run  errands.  Make  play 
out  of  the  work  and  yet  let  the  little 
one  feel  he  is  really  doing  something. 
With  tiny  babies,  too  little  even  to 
walk,  a  mother  can  make  play  out  of 
work.  Have  the  high  chair  or  the 
bassinet  or  carriage  in  the  room 
where  you  are  working  and  keep  baby 
busy  with  toys.  For  instance,  if  you 
are  working  in  the  kitchen,  let  the 
baby  have  a  big  spoon,  clothes-pins, 
tin  covers,  or  anything  new  and  safe, 
but  always  keep  these  things  for  the 
kitchen.  If  he  is  allowed  to  have 
them  all  the  time  they  soon  lose  their 
interest  and  he  becomes  restless  and 
unhappy. 

A  sense  of  newness  even  with  old 
toys  makes  them  desirable  to  a  child. 
Children  need  change  and  variety  be- 
cause their  power  of  concentration  is 
not  fully  developed.  This  is  the  plan 
I  use  with  success  with  my  own  little 
girl.  Her  box  of  dominoes,  her  nest 
of  blocks  and  her  box  of  building 
blocks  (composed  of  sixteen  cubes)  I 
keep  on  a  shelf  in  a  closet  out  of 
sight.  I  also  keep  some  picture  books 
and  toys  out  of  sight.  Then  when  the 
time  comes,  as  it  does  so  many  times 
a  day,  when  Little  Girl  says,  "What  I 
do  now,  muvver?"  I  go  to  the  closet 
for  a  surprise.  If  I  give  her  the 
blocks,  it  is  always  with  a  suggestion 
for  making  something  with  them. 
She  now  comes  to  me  and  asks  for 
"a  s'prise,  muvver."  When  she  tires 
of  the  blocks  I  have  her  pick  them, 
all  up,  ready  to  put  away,  before  she 
can  have  another  "surprise."  Some- 
times, days  at  a  time,  she  does  not 
ask  for  a  surprise,  and  then  when  I 
do  bring  out  the   dominoes,   for  in- 
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stance,  she  is  as  delighted  as  if  they  education  is  preparing  and  enriching 
were  brand  new.  Her  dolls  I  sepa-  the  soil,  plantng  the  seeds,  weeding 
rate  in  groups.  If  she  has  four,  I  the  garden  bed ;  the  kindergarten  plays 
put  away  two,  and  at  the  end  of  a  and  songs  are  garden  tools ;  a  cheer- 
week  I  bring  out  these  two  and  put  ful  spirit,  a  genial  humor,  a  spirit  of 
away  the  two  she  has  been  playing  kindness  and  sympathy  are  the  neces- 
with.  If  you  follow  this  plan  with  all  sary  sunshine;  sorrows,  trials,  tempta- 
toys,  grouping  them  and  keeping  one  tions,  tears,  discipline  are  the  neces- 
set  put  away,  you  will  always  keep  the  sary  rain.  Every  home  and  every 
little  ones  interested  and  happy.  school  should  be  a  child  garden.  The 

pupils    should   never   graduate.      The 

„,       j..     ,  primary  school,  the  grammar  school, 

1  he  Kindergarten  the  high-school,  the  college,  should  all 

Bv  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  be  cl?ild  gardens  in  which  the  growing 

,  youth  should  be  guided  in  his  growth. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  child  garden ;  but  always  encouraged  to  grow  natur- 

the  home  and  the  school  are  the  soil ;  ally,  simply,  healthfully  into  whatever 

bad  habits  are  the  weeds ;  the  parents  flower  and   fruit  his  nature  fits   him 

and  the  teachers  are  the  gardeners ;  for. 


Children's  Service 

There's  always  work  in  plenty  for  little  hands  to  do, 
Something  waiting  every  day  that  none  may  try  but  you  ; 
Little  burdens  you  may  lift,  happy  steps  that  you  can  take, 
Heavy  hearts  that  you  may  comfort  for  the  blessed  Savior's  sake. 

There's  room  for  children's  service  in  this  busy  world  of  ours ; 
We  need  them  as  we  need  the  birds  and  need  the  summer  flowers ; 
And  their  help  at  task  and  toiling  the  church  of  God  may  claim, 
And  gather  the  little  flowers  in  Jesus'  holy  name. 

There  are  words  for  little  lips,  sweetest  words  of  hope  and  cheer ; 
They  will  have  the  spell  of  music  for  many  a  tired  ear  ; 
Don't  you  wish  your  gentle  words  might  lead  some  soul  to  look  above, 
Finding  rest  and  peace  and  guidance  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  love? 

There  are  songs  which  children  only  are  glad  enough  to  sing, 
Songs  that  are  full  of  sunshine  as  the  sunniest  hours  of  spring ; 
Won't  you  sing  them  till  our  sorrows  seem  the  easier  to  bear, 
As  we  see  how  safe  we're  sheltered  in  our  blessed  Savior's  care? 

Yes,  there's  always  work  in  plenty  for  the  little  ones  to  do ; 
Something  waiting  every  day  that  none  may  try  but  you ; 
Little  burdens  you  may  lift,  little  steps  that  you  may  take, 
Heavy  hearts  that  you  may  comfort,  doing  it  for  Jesus'  sake. 

— Margaret  E.  Songster. 
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Kindergarten  Helps  for  Parents 

In  a  letter  written  recently  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to 
express  appreciation  for  its  practical 
help,  a  Federal  employee  reported  that 
in  her  county  there  were  thousands  of 
children  who  had  never  owned  and 
seldom  had  seen  a  story  or  picture 
hook,  and  that  these  children  received, 
at  the  most,  only  four  or  five  months 


of    very    poor    schooling    during   the 
year. 

This  is  an  extreme  instance  of  edu- 
cational waste  at  a  time  when  school 
authorities  everywhere  are  undertak- 
ing to  give  children  the  best  possible 
equipment  for  the  tasks  which  they 
will  have  to  meet  during  this  period  of 
reconstruction. 

As  President  Wilson  has  pointed 
out:  "There  will  be  urgent  need  not 
only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines 
of  industrial,  commercial,  social  and 
civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average 
of  intelligence  and  preparation  on  the 
part  of  all  the  people." 

How  many  parents  realize  that  edu- 
cation starts  from  the  very  birth  of 
the  child,  that  the  first  few  years  are 
the  most  important  educationally  be- 
cause the  impressions  gained  then  are 
the  deepest  and  most  lasting?  These 
first  impressions  should  be  obedience, 
industry,  orderliness,  kindness  and  loy- 
alty. 

It  is  the  homely  virtues  which  the 
kindergarten  develops  in  the  child,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  increases  his 
fund  of  knowledge  and  trains  him  to 
work  with  his  hands. 

This  bookless  schooling  is  something 
which  should  begin  even  earlier  than 
the  kindergarten  age,  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  National  Kinder- 
garden  Association,  is  issuing  a  series 
of  articles  which  shows  how  to  start  it 
in  the  home. 

The  articles  were  prepared  by 
authorities,  kindergartners  who  are 
trained  and  experienced  in  the  best 
methods  of  educating  little  children, 
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mothers  who  have  tried  kindergarten  Some  of  these  articles  on  Kinder- 
methods  in  their  own  homes  and  fath-  garten  Helps  for  Parents  appear 
ers  who  are  educators  or  leaders  in  monthly  in  this  magazine  and  we  ad- 
other  fields  of  endeavor  and  can  speak  vise  parents  not  to  pass  them  by  un- 
from  the  practical  as  well  as  the  the-  read, 
oretical  side  of  the  question. 


The   Message  of  Easter,  1919 

By  Effie  Stewart  Dart 

Tis  Easter  again,  that  sacred  Day 

On  which  Christ  arose  from  the  tomb, 

And  the  glory  of  Peace  is  bright'ning  a  world, 
Long  wrapped  in  war's  horror  and  gloom. 

But  thousands  of  graves  in  a  far  off  land 

Are  calling  to  us  today, 
To  finish  the  work  which  was  left  undone, 

When  the  .soldiers  marched  away. 

To  arise  from  our  lives  of  selfish  ease 

To  a  Service  grand  and  wide, 
To  help  the  needy  of  those  far  lands, 

For  whom  our  brave  lads  died. 

The  orphans  of  France,  whose  fathers  sleep 
'Neath  the  poppies  of  Flander's  field ; 

The  aged  and  children  of  Belgium,  too, 
Whose  soldiers  could  die,  not  yield. 

And  in  our  own  land  there  are  aching  hearts 
For  the  voices  they  never  more  hear ; 

Ours  may  be  the  joy  to  carry  to  them 
God's  message  of  faith  and  cheer. 

And  the  maimed  and  broken,  O,  Blessed  Christ, 

Our  duty  to  them  is  plain, 
To  help  however,  whereever  we  can, 

When  their  lives  they  take  up  again. 

Ah,  not  for  us  are  the  lives  of  ease, 

While  the  world  is  still  racked  with  pain ; 

But  to  serve  in  the  name  of  the  Risen  Christ, 
Till  His  Love  o'er  the  eanh  shall  reign. 
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Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintendency,  David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards  and  Geo.  D.  Pyper 
SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JUNE,   1919 

We  come  before  Thee,  Father  dear, 

On  this  sweet  sabbath  day, 
To  worship  Thee  and  testify, 

And  in  our  hearts  we  pray: 
Help  us  to  learn  and  do  Thy  will, 

Keep  mind  and  body  pure, 
And  have  Thy  Spirit's  guiding  gifts, 

And  to  the  end  endure. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JUNE,  1919 

(Doc.  and  Cov.,  Sec.  59:9.) 

"And  that  thou  mayest  more  fully  keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the 
world,  Thou  shalt  go  to  the  house  of  prayer  and  offer  up  thy  Sacraments; 
upon  my  holy  day." 


Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson. 

Subject:  The  Sabbath 

Text:  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to 
keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor 
and  do  all  thy  work.  But  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God; 
in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man- 
servant, nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates:  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is;  and  rested  the  seventh  day: 
wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh 
day  and  hallowed  it. — Exodus  20:8-11. 


.  The    Sabbath     Prefigured   in   the   Ac- 
count of  Creation. 

a.  Bible  scripture   (Genesis  2:3). 

b.  Pearl  of  Great  Price  record  (Moses 
3:2,  3). 

.  Observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
a.  Commandments   respecting  Sabbath 
observance. 

(1)  Old  Testament  scriptures  (Study 
the  text  given  above — Exodus  20:8- 
11;  see  also  16:22,  30;  31:  12-18; 
Leviticus  23:3;  26:2;  Deuteronomy 
5:12-15;  Nehemiah  13:15-22;  Isaiah 
56:1-7;  ,58:13,  14;  Jeremiah  17:21- 
25,  27;  Ezekiel  20:12,  13,  17-21,  24; 
22:8,26).  See  also  for  comparison: 
sabbatic  year  (Leviticus  25:2-7,20- 
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22;     26:33-35;     Nehemiah     10:30)  ;ff 
jubilee  year  Lev.  25:10-55). 
(2)   Book    of    Mormon    scriptures 
(Mosiah   13:16-19;   18:23,  25;   com- 
pare following  passages  as  show-      1 
ing  acceptance  of  the  law  of  Moses 
among  the   Nephites,   II   Nephi  5: 
10;  25:24;  Jarom  1:5). 
(3)  Modern  scriptures  (Doc  and  Cov. 
59:9-16;  68:29). 

b.  Blessings  conditioned  on  Sabbath 
observance  (Isaiah  50:2-7;  58:13,  14; 
Jeremiah  17:24-26;  Doc.  and  Cov.  59: 
13-20). 

c.  Penalty  for  Sabbath  desecration  in 
olden  times  (Exodus  31:14,  15;  Num- 
bers 15:  32-36;  compare  Nehemiah 
13:15-22;  Jeremiah  17:21-27). 

Christ   the   Lord   of  the   Sabbath. 

a.  So  declared  in  scripture  (Luke  6: 
1-5;  see  also  Matt.  12:1-8;  Mark  2:23- 
28). 

b.  Observe  that  in  the  period  of 
Christ's  earthly  life  the  Jews  were 
subject    to    unjust     exactions    as    to 


Sabbath  observance — the  result  of 
priestly  domination  by  which  the 
spirit  of  the  law  had  been  made  sec- 
ondary to  the  letter  of  arbitrary  rule. 
The    "Sabbath"   and    Sunday. 

a.  The  Jews  observed  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  their  Sabbath;  this 
corresponds  to  our   Saturday. 

b.  The  majority  of  Christian  sects  ob- 
serve Sunday  as  the  weekly  Sabbath. 

c.  Change  from  Saturday  to  Sunday 
probably  began  soon  after  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  which  event  oc- 
curred on  a  Sunday;  (Matt.  28:1; 
Mark  16:1;  Luke  24:1;  John  20:1), 
in  rememberance  of  which  this  day 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Lord's  day 
(Rev.  1:10;  compare  Acts  20:7;  I 
Cor.  16:2). 

d.  In  the  present  dispensation  the 
weekly  day  of  rest  and  special  wor- 
ship has  been  definitely  established 
as  Sunday  or  the  Lord's  day"  (Doc. 
and  Cov.  59:12). 


Secretaries'  Department 

Laurence  IV.  Richards,  General  Secretary 

SUMMARY 

Preparation  and  percentage  of  attendance    of    Officers    and    Teachers    of    Weber 
Stake  Sunday  Schools  for  the  year  1918. 
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10 
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61 

96 

2nd  Ward 

24 

58 

76 

64 

66 

72 
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220 

245 

49 

35 

58 

88 

5th  Ward 

26 

78 

83 

78 

67 

93 

89 

279 

276 

54 

13 

30 

66 

98 

9th  Ward 

40 

75 

84 

75 

81 

90 

75 

626 

506 

558 

272 

133 

59 

97 

11th   Ward 

31 

71 

80 

77 

79 

85 

83 

504 

387 

136 

59 

36 

65 

96 

12th   Ward 

23 

63 

76 

66 

72 

78 

64 

342 

314 

68 

30 

1 

63 

9? 

Clinton 

27 

47 

72 

69 

57 

79 

56 

242 

197 

129 

45 

59 

54 

97 

Hooper 

33 

57 

79 

59 

52 

83 

45 

310 

264 

156 

15 

6 

63 

89 

Kanesville 

12 

84 

84 

43 

89 

64 

55 

5 

59 

99 

Riverdale 

20 

64 

79 

53 

56 

73 

57 

170 

145 

64 

7 

24 

67 

81 

Roy 

18 

50 

74 

82 

65 

68 

38 

170 

169 

100 

15 

4 

55 

93 

So.   Weber 

10 

73 

73 

66 

52 

80 

70 

49 

57 

16 

63 

98 

Uintah 

13 

56 

67 

65 

48 

81 

75 

75 

103 

62 

98 

Average 

298 

65 

77 

69 

63 

81 

65 

3605 

2966 

1675 

615 

331 

61 

94 

Those  below  stake  average  in  bold  face  type. 


The  above  table  is  printed  to  show  how  a  stake  may  obtain  real  values  out 
of  comparative  statistics. 


Teacher-Training  Department 


Milton  Bennion,  Chairman;  Adam  S.  Bennion 


Teacher-Training  for  all  Organ- 
izations 

The  general  outline  and  suggestions  al- 
ready sent  out  to  the  Stake  Boards  of  the 
Auxiliary  Organizations  of  the  Church 
have  contained  the  necessary  information 
for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the 
classes  so  far  as  the  correlated  meetings 
are  concerned;  but  the  Sunday  School 
work  for  the  second  and  the  fourth  meet- 
ings  needs   further  amplification. 

In  the  "order  of  business"  suggested 
after  "separation  into  auxiliary  depart- 
ments" the  following  is  given: 

"6.  Separation   in   Classes. 

a.  Executive  sessions — time  40  min- 
utes. 

b.  Classes,    as    many    as    necessary, 
sessions  40  minutes. 

c.  Assignments." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  "execu- 
tive session''  and  "class  work"  are  held 
at  the  same  time,  and  applies  particularly 
to  the  officers'  and  the  Teachers'  work 
of  other  auxiliaries  beside  the  Sunday 
School.  However,  where  adopted  by 
the  Sunday  School,  the  Superintendency 
should  include  in  the  two  executive  ses- 
sions, all  the  work  that  has  hitherto  been 
accomplished  in  the  Teachers'  Monthly 
report  meeting,  placing  special  emphasis 
upon  the  subject  "Consideration  of  Mem- 
bers— are   all   enrolled   who   should   be?" 

To  do  this  systematically  and  success- 
fully, the  reports  of  the  teachers,  of 
course,  should  have  been  made  in  writing 
and  handed  to  the  Superintendency  as 
near  as  possible  on  the  first  of  every 
month. 

While  the  officers  are  attending  to 
these  matters  and  others  pertaining  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Chorister, 
the  Organist,  and  the  Librarian,  the 
teachers,  should  be  reporting  on  their 
preliminary  preparation  of  lessons  as  sug- 
gested below  for  the  Fourth  Sunday. 

A    Better  Plan 

But  a  better  plan  for  the  S.  S.  Officers 
and  Teachers  would  be  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  one  suggested  for  all  auxil- 
iaries. Instead  of  holding  two  executive 
sessions  during  the  month,  hold  only  one, 
and  that  one  on  the  Second  Sunday.  In 
•  other  words,  hold  the  regular  monthly  re- 
port meeting  from  9  to  10:15  a.  m.  on 
the    Second    Sunday  of  each   month,    (or 


on  the  second  week-day  meeting  in  those 
wards  in  which  Priesthood  Meeting  is 
neld  Sunday  morning).  For  a  suggestive 
order  of  Business  for  this  meeting  we 
offer  the  following: 

Ward  Superintendent  and  Assistants 
presiding  and  conducting. 

1.  Silent  Roll. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes  of  Teachers' 
Meeting  for  the  previous  month. 

3.  Unfinished  business. 

4.  Consideration  of  the  departmental 
reports.  These  reports  should  have  been 
submitted  in  writing  to  the  Superintend- 
ency sufficiently  in  advance  of  this  meet- 
ing to  permit  the  members  of  the  super- 
intendency to  have  given  them  careful 
tonsideration  and  to  have  summarized 
as  much  thereof  as  would  be  of  interest 
and  benefit  to  the  Board,  which  summary 
should  be  now  submitted  and  considered. 

5.  Class  needs. 

6.  Committee  reports. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

a.  General    suggestions      for    school 
betterment. 

b.  Receiving  new  officers  and  teach- 
ers,  etc. 

8.  Prayer  for  inspiration  in  the  day's 
work. 

Note: — When  the  meeting  is  held 
Sunday  morning  the  above  program  is 
suggested.  When  held  at  other  times 
we  suggest  a  song  before  benediction,  if 
other  auxiliary  organizations  will  not  be 
disturbed  thereby. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  (or  4th  Monday  as 
the  case  may  be)  may  then  be  devoted 
entirely  to  class  work,  the  Superintend- 
ency and  other  officers  participating.  It 
should  be  required  that  every  teacher 
bring  to  this  meeting  general  outlines  of 
the  lessons  in  his  or  her  department  for 
the  succeeding  month,  with  the  aim  or 
spiritual  truth  of  each  lesson  specifically 
written.  After  these  have  been  carefully 
considered,  and,  where  necessary,  modi- 
fied or  changed  by  the  other  teachers  in 
the  department,  copies  should  be  handed 
to  the  member  of  the  Superintendency  in 
charge  of  the  class  work,  who,  in  turn, 
should  mail  them  to  the  Stake  Superin- 
tendency where  the  Stake  workers  are 
attempting  to  render  practical  help  to 
the  local  workers.  In  the  discussion  of 
these  preliminary  outlines  and  the  chosen 
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aims,  due  consideration  should  always  be 
given  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
taught  in  the  classes  on  "Art  of  Teach- 
ing." 

In  those  Stakes  where  the  monthly 
Union  is  not  held,  teachers  in  each  de- 
partment should  discuss  the  uniform 
Fast  Day  lesson,  and  determine  upon  how 
it  may  best  be  presented  to  the  pupils 
in  that  particular  department. 

In  the  advanced  departments  there  is 
only  one  teacher  to  eacn  class,  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  with  whom  will 
he  consult  on  this  preview  day.  You 
will  note  above  that  the  phrase  "the  Sup- 
erintendency  participating"  is  mentioned. 
This  is  used  advisedly,  for  it  is  suggested 
that  at  least  two  members  of  the  super- 
intendency  prepare  on  the  lessons 
of  a  particular  department  each  month 
and  on  the  4th  Sunday  meet  with  the 
teacher  of  this  department,  and  compare 
aims,  outlines,  etc.,  and  receive  and  ren- 
der such  help  as  may  be  possible.  The 
other  members  present  may  be  required 
with  the  officers  of  the  school.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  Teacher-Trainer  whose 
services  should  be  centered  each  month 
on  some  particular  department,  providing 
the  other  auxiliary  associations  do  not 
require  his  services  on  this  day. 

In  all  this  the  great  difficulty  will  be 
that  you  will  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
do  what  you  desire,  so  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  work  systematically,  and  expedi- 
tiously, and  above  all  else,  be  sure  to  be 
prepared. 

Union  Work  Correlated 

Many  of  the  leading  stakes  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  continue  the   regular 


monthly  Unions  in  addition  to  the  Teach- 
er-Training Classes;  and  now,  that  the 
preparation  work  is  confined  practically 
to  one  meeting  a  month,  the  monthly 
Union  becomes  almost  indispensable, 
when  conditions  are  at  all  favorable. 

Three  Important  Phases  of  S.  S.  Work 

There  are  three  important  phases  of 
Sunday  School  work — three  features  up- 
on which  the  entire  Union  should  con- 
centrate all  combined  effort  and  inspira- 
tion: 

Members — Matter — Methods,  or  Whom 
to  Teach.  What  to  Teach.  How  to 
Teach. 

By  way  of  summary,  let  us  present  in 
outline  form  the  method  of  procedure  of 
Teacher-Training  Classes  as  applied 
strictly  to  the  S.  S.  group: 

Teacher-Training   Classes 

1st  Sunday  (or  week  night)  "Art  of 
Teaching"— Methods. 

2nd  Sunday  (or  week-night)  "Report 
Meeting" — Members — Whom    to    Teach. 

3rd  Sunday  (or  week-night)  "Art  of 
Teaching" — Methods. 

4th  Sunday  (or  week-night)  "Prelimin- 
inary  Preparation  of  Lesson" — Matter — 
What  to  Teach. 

Union  Meeting 
How  To  Teach  Specific  Lessons 

1.  Uniform  fast  lesson. 

2.  Outline  of  each  lesson. 

3.  Relation  of  grouping  to  aim. 

4.  How  to  make  applications. 


Choristers  and  Organists'  Department 

Joseph  Ballantync,  Chairman;  Edward  P.  Kimball  and  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 


Work  for  Union  Meeting 

Topic:  "Essentials  for  leadership," 
Work   for   Union. 

Five  minute  talk  by  stake  Chorister  or 
member  of  choristers'  department. 

The  above  subject  to  be  treated  inde- 
pendently of  the  following  sub-topics, 
which  should  each  have  an  individual  as- 
signment and  each  speaker  to  occupy  not 
more  than  five  minutes,  after  which  give 
time  for  discussion. 


1  "Time  beating." 

a.  How  to  beat  time. 

b.  Its  purpose. 

c. Value  from  a  disciplinary  standpoint. 

2  "The  Composition." 

a.  A  thorough  analysis  of  the  compo- 
sition. 

b.  A  mental  concept  of  its  treatment. 

c.  A  definite  ideal  in  presentation. 
The  following  suggestions  may  offer  a 

basis  upon  which  to  construct  the  talks: 
"Time  beating." 
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Time  beating  is  a  most  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  good  singing. 

It  is  the  only  means  of  expressing  one's 
meaning  in  the  absence  of  the  spoken 
word. 

All  times  may  be  reduced  to  three  ways 
of  beating:  down-up,  down-right-up, 
down-left-right-up.  This,  however,  must 
be  taken  only  as  a  basis,  but  the  unalter- 
able thing  is,  that  the  down  beat  must 
come  on  the  strong  accent  (the  first  of 
the  measure).  Graceful,  but  forceful  (not 
rigid)  time  beating  is  most  essential — not 
meaningless  movements,  which  convey 
no   definite   purpose. 

Time  beating,  as  suggested,  is  the 
medium  of  expression,  between  chorister 
and  the  school,  and  its  purpose  must  be 
two  fold:  (1)  To  convey  the  innermost 
feelings  of  the  chorister  to  the  school,  in 


which  the  facial  expression  performs  a 
splendid  and  necessary  part,  and  (2)  to 
exact  discipline.  A  chorister  with  in- 
definite, slovenly  beats,  with  no  facial 
animation,  will  surely  fail,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  these  elements  reflect  the 
emotional    condition    of    the    conductor. 

"The  Composition." 

Before  a  thought  can  be  imparted  in- 
telligently it  must  have  form  in  the  mind 
of  the  one  who  is  to  transmit  it. 

If  one  expects  to  convey  a  musical 
thought  by  way  of  interpretation  or  pre- 
sentation, he  must  of  necessity  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
compostion  in  hand  with  a  definite  ideal 
of  the  best  way  of  teaching  it  to  the 
school,  and  the  most  effective  manner  of 
interpretation. 


Allegretto. 

Sir 
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Howard  R.  Driggs,   Chairman;  N.   T.  Porter,  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  E.  G.  Gowans,  Seymour 
B.   Young,  Charles  H.  Hart  and  Hyrum  G.  Smith 


WORK   FOR   APRIL 

First  Sunday,  April  6 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson 

Second  Sunday,  April  13 

Let  the  discussion  for  this  Sunday  be 
centered  round  the  ideas  in  Chapter  III 
of  Professor  Hall's  new  book,  "A  Prac- 
tical Sociology." 

Some  excellent  thoughts  are  given 
there  to  help  us  appreciate  our  homes  of 
today. 

The  Gospel  of  Parenthood 

Third  Sunday,  April  20 

Lesson  5. — Marrying  within  the  Church 

Text:  "Neither  shalt  thou  make  mar- 
riages with  them;  thy  daughter  thou 
shalt  not  give  to  his  son,  nor  his  daught- 
er shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son."  (Deut. 
7:3.) 

1.  Explain  why  this  commandment 
given  by  the  Lord  to  his  people  is  of 
vital   importance   today. 

2.  Why  is  religious  harmony  one  of 
the  first  essentials  in  promoting  home 
happiness? 

3.  What  influences  are  making  it  more 
difficult  than  ever  for  parents  to  guide, 
their  children  aright  in  choosing  mates 
within  their  own  church? 

4.  What  sensible  things  can  be  taken 
in  our  homes,  our  social  gatherings  and 
our  church  organizations  to  help  young 
people  to  form  desirable  acquaintance- 
ships? 

5.  How  can  parents  best  direct  the 
companionship  of  their  children? 

Fourth  Sunday,  April  27 

Lesson  6. — Transmitting  Good  or  111  to 
Our  Children. 

i 
Text:  "The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous 
God,  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me 
showing  mercy  to  thousands  of  them  that 
love  me  and  keep  my  commandments." 
(Exodus  20:5,  6.) 

1.  What  divine  duty  to  themselves 
and  to  their  offspring  is  imposed  on  par- 
ents by  this  commandment? 

2,  What  significance  is  in  this  old  time 


saying:  "He  is  a  chip  off  the  old  block." 

3.  Why  should  parents  be  especially 
watchful  of  their  conduct  around  the 
young? 

4.  Is  good  less  contagious  than  ill? 
Are  not  good  traits  just  as  readily  trans- 
mitted as  bad  ones? 

5.  Suggest  a  practical  plan  by  which 
parents  can  keep  more  faithfully  the 
commandment  given  in  our  text. 

Note:  A  helpful  book  for  the  working 
out  of  these  lessons  has  just  issued  from 
the  press — "Two  Thousand  Gospel  Quo- 
tations." It  is  by  Judge  H.  H.  Rolapp, 
father  of  the  Parents'  Class  movement. 
Supervisors  and  parents  will  do  well  to 
purchase  copies  of  this  helpful  volume, 
and  use  it  in  studying  "The  Gospel  of 
Parenthood"  lessons  offered  here. 

WORK  FOR  MAY 

First  Sunday,  May  7 

Calendar  Sunday.  "The  Passing  of  the 
Log  Cabin,"  from  Professor  Hall's  book, 
"A  Practical  Sociology."  Supervisors 
will  find  in  this  discussion  some  rich 
thoughts  and  helpful  suggestions. 

f 

Second  Sunday,  May  11 

"Mother's   Day   Exercises 

Third  Sunday  May  18 

The  Gospel  of  Parenthood 

Lesson  7.    "A  Divine  Duty  of  Parents  to 
Children" 

Texts:  Deut.  6:6,  7;  Doc.  and  Cov. 
Sec.  68:2;  Proverbs  22:6. 

The  foregoing  passages  of  scripture 
should  be  learned  by  every  parent;  but 
more  important  still,  they  should  be  fol- 
lowed faithfully.  Let  the  discussion  of 
these  texts  center  around  these  points: 

1.  How  can  parents  best  implant  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  in  the  hearts  and 
the   habits   of   their   children? 

2.  What  are  the  essential  principles 
that  the  home  cannot  afford  to  neglect? 
Name  some  gospel  duties  that  should  re- 
ceive special  attention  in  the  home. 

3.  In  what  way  can  parents  best  re- 
inforce the  work  in  the  various  church 
organizations? 

4.  What  special  work  in  the  way  of 
direct  teaching  of  the  gospel  is  prac- 
tical in  the  home  today?     Discuss  here, 
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scripture     reading,     visit     of     teachers, 
singing,  fireside  talks,  etc. 

Fourth  Sunday,  May  25 

The  Gospel  of  Parenthood 

Lesson  8.   ."Spiritual  Atmosphere  of  the 
Home" 

Text:   Proverbs  17:1. 

The  subject  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 
lesson  7,  just  outlined,  on  "A  Divine 
Duty  of  Parents  to  Children." 

Where  the  gospel  is  rightly  taught, 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  will  be  right,  of 
course;  especially  if  the  teaching  of  the 
gospel  is  not  made  a  mere  outward  duty; 
sometimes,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Many  a  home  that  is  full  of  gospel 
forms  and  ceremony  is  inwardly  un- 
spiritual. 

Let  the  discussion  of  this  lesson  go  to 
the  heart  of  these  thoughts: 

1.  How    can    the    inner    spirit    of    the 
home  be  kept  sweet  and  wholesome? 

2.  What  are   some   of   the   silent   spir- 


itual forces  constantly  at  work  for  good 
or  ill  in  the  home? 

3.  As  you  think  of  your  own  boy- 
hood or  girlhood  home-life,  what  seems 
to  be  the  thing  that  bound  you  most 
firmly  to  it? 

4.  What  one  thing  more  can  the  home 
do  to  sow  the  seeds  ot  spirituality  in  the 
soul  of  the  child? 

5.  What  spiritual  significance  is  in  the 
song,  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning?" 
How  can  the  message  of  that  beautiful 
song  be  made  real  in  the  homes? 

Future  Lesson  Plans 

The  Parents'  Class  Committee  of  the 
General  Board  will  offer  in  the  next 
number  of  the  "Juvenile  Instrctor" 
(May)  a  course  of  lessons  to  finish  out 
the  year,  1919,  beginning  with  June.  A 
brief  outline  of  fourteen  lessons  will  be 
given  with  a  full  and  complete  outline 
for  June.  The  lessons  will  probably  be 
based  upon  the  "Doctrine  and  Coven- 
ants." 


Photo  by  George  E.  Anderson 

Tenth  birthday  party  of  Kenneth  Brown,  at  Joseph  Smith's  Birthplace.  Kenneth 
in  dark  suit,  center.  Elder  Frank  L.  Brown,  Custodian,  against  tree.  Mrs.  Brown, 
right  back  ground.  A  sad  incident  in  connection  with  this  picture  was  the  recent 
sudden  death   of   Elder  Brown   from   Influenza   contracted  while  visiting  the  South. 
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Elias  Conway  Ashton,  Chairman;  John  M.  Mills,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Edwin  G   Woollev  Jr 

and  Robert  L.  Judd 

"The  influence  of  Elijah,  then,  acting 
personally  through  him  and  his 
successor  Elisha,  had  caused  the 
extermination  of  the  worship  of 
Baal.  But  the  golden  calves  still 
remained;  and  there  was  no  im- 
provement in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  kingdom.  It  was  steadily  de- 
clining as  a  political  power,  wheth- 
er on  account  of  the  degeneracy 
which  succeeded  prosperity,  or  the 
warlike  enterprises  of  the  empires 
and  states  which  were  hostile 
equally  to  Judah  and  Israel.  Jehu 
was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  As- 
syria to  secure  protection  against 
Syria;  and  after  his  death  Israel 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  depres- 
sion by  Hazael,  and  had  not  the 
power  of  Syria  soon  after  been 
broken  by  Assyria,  the  northern 
kingdom  would  have  been  utterly 
destroyed. 

"It  was  not  given  to  Elijah  to 
foresee  the  future  calamities  of  the 
Jews,  or  to  declare  them,  as  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  did.  It  was  his  mis- 
sion, and  also  Elisha's,  to  destroy 
the  worship  of  Baal  and  punish  the 
apostate  kings  who  had  introduced 
it.  He  was  the  messenger  and  in- 
strument of  Jehovah  to  remove 
idolatry,  not  to  predict  the  future 
destiny  of  his  nation.  He  is  to  be 
viewed,  like  Elisha,  as  a  reformer, 
as  a  man  of  action,  armed  with 
supernatural  gifts  to  awe  kings  and 
influence  the  people,  rather  than  as 
a  seer,  a  poet,  or  even  as  a 
writer  to  instruct  future  genera- 
tions. His  mission  seems  to  have 
ended  shortly  after  he  had  thrown 
his  mantle  on  a  man  more  accom- 
plished than  himself  in  knowledge 
of  the  world.  But  his  last  days  are 
associated  with  unspeakable  gran- 
deur as  well  as  pathetic  interest." 
Elijah   Translated. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they 
still  went  on  and  talked,  that  be- 
hold there  appeared  a  chariot  of 
fire  and  horses  of  fire,  which  nart- 
ed  them  both  asunder.  And  Elijah 
went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heav- 
en. And  Elisha  saw  it,  and  he 
cried,  'My  father,  mv  father!  the 
chariot  of  Israel,  and  "the  horsemen 
thereof!'  Thou  art  the  chariot  of 
Israel;  thou  hast  been  its  horse- 
man!    And    then    there    fell    from 


FirsT:  Year— Lives  of  the  Aposlles 

Text:  "The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ," 
by  Edward  H.  Anderson. 

First  Sunday,  June  1 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 

Second  Sunday,  June  8 

Lesson  16.— The  Growth  of  the  Church  in 
Jerusalem   (Continued) 

Third   Sunday,  June    15 

Lesson  17.— The  Growth  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem   (Continued) 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  22 

Lesson  18. — Review  and  Preview 

Fifth  Sunday,  June  29 

Review 

Third  Year—Old  Testament 

Studies 

[Erratum. — In  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
for  March,  an  error  was  made  in  the 
Theological  Studies  for  Third  Year.  The 
lessons  printed  were  taken  from  "Old 
Testament  Studies,"  Volume  I,  instead 
of  Volume  II.  The  following  are  the 
corrected  lessons  for  May,  1919.] 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 

[Outlines  by  Elias  Conway  Ashton] 

First  Sunday,  May  4 
Lesson  13.     The  Last  Days  of  Elijah 

1.  Elijah      intercepts      King     Ahaziah's 

Messengers  to  the  Priests  of  Baal. 

a.  Prophesies  of  the  king's   death. 

b.  The  king  sends  fifty  soldiers  to 

arrest  the  prophet. 

c.  A     second     group     of     soldiers 

meets  the  same  fate. 

d.  Elijah  surrenders  to  last  group 

and  goes  before  the  king  and 
reiterates  his  prediction. 

2.  Reaction    Against    Idolatry    Is    Due 

to  Power  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
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Elijah,  as  he  vanished  from  human 
sight,  the  mantle  by  which  he  had 
been  so  well  known;  and  it  became 
the  sign  of  that  fulness  of  divine 
favor  which  was  given  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  his  arduous  labors  to  re- 
store the  worship  of  Jehovah,  'and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  Him  in 
whom  all  prophecy  is  fulfilled.'" 
4.     Elisha    Purines    Spring. 

"Old    Testament    Studies,"     Vol.     II, 
Chap.  13. 

Second  Sunday,  May  11 

Uniform   "Mothers'   Day"   exercises. 

Third  Sunday,  May  18 

Lesson  14.    Elisha — A  Chapter  of  Mir- 
acles. 

1.     What  Are   Miracles? 

"With  some  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  powers  of  nature  oper- 
ate, we  are  in  a  degree  acquainted; 
and  in  contemplating  them  we  are 
no  longer  surprised,  though  deeper 
reflection  may  show  that  even  the 
commonest  occurrence  is  wonder- 
ful and  strange.  But  any  event  be- 
yond the  ordinary  is  pronounced 
miraculous,  supernatural,  if  not  in- 
deed unnatural,  and  we  are  more  or 
less  awe-stricken  by  the  same. 
When  the  prophet  Elisha  caused 
the  axe  to  float  in  the  river,  he 
brought  to  his  service,  through  the 
exercise  or  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood,  a  power  superior  to 
that  of  gravity.  Without  doubt, 
the  iron  was  heavier  than  the  wa- 
ter; yet  by  the  operation  of  this 
higher  force  it  was  supported,  sus- 
pended, or  otherwise  sustained  at 
the  surface,  as  if  it  were  held  there 
by  a  human  hand,  or  rendered  suf- 
ficiently buoyant  by  attached  float- 
ers. 

"Wine  ordinarly  consists  of 
about  four-fifths  water,  the  rest  be- 
ing a  variety  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, the  elements  of  which  are 
abundantly  present  in  the  air  and 
soil.  The  ordinary  method — what 
we  term  the  natural  method — of 
bringing  these  elements  into  prop- 
er combination  is  by  planting  the 
grape,  then  cultivating  the  vine  till 
the  fruit  is  ready  to  yield  its  juice 
in  the  press.  But  by  the  exercise 
of  a  power  not  within  purely  hu- 
man reach,  the  Savior,  at  the  mar- 
riage in  Cana,  called  those  ele- 
ments together,  and  brought  about 


a  chemical  transformation  within 
the  water-pots  of  stone,  resulting 
in  the  production  of  pure  wine. 
So,  too,  when  the  multitudes  were 
fed  under  His  priestly  touch  and 
authoritative  blessing,  the  bread 
and  fishes  increased  in  substance, 
as  if  the  seasons  of  years  had 
been  consumed  in  their  growth  ac- 
cording to  what  we  consider  the 
natural  order.  In  healing  the  lep- 
rous, the  palsied,  and  the  infirm, 
the  disordered  bodily  parts  were 
brought  again  into  their  normal 
and  healthful  state;  the  impurities 
operating  as  poisons  in  the  tissues 
were  removed  by  means  more  rapid 
and  effectual  than  those  which  de- 
pend upon  the  action  of  drugs  and 
medicine. 

"Some  of  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  man  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  forces  approach  the 
conditions  of  spiritual  operations. 
To  count  the  ticking  of  a  watch  a 
hundred  miles  away;  to  speak  in 
but  an  ordinary  tone  and  be  heard 
across  the  country;  to  signal  from 
one  hemisphere  and  be  understood 
on  the  other  though  oceans  roll 
and  roar  between;  to  bring  the 
lightning  into  our  homes  and  make 
it  serve  as  fire  and  torch — are  not 
these  miracles?  The  possibility  of 
such  would  not  have  been  received 
with  credence  before  their  actual 
accomplishment.  The  President  of 
the  Republic,  sitting  in  his  chair  of 
state  at  the  nation's  capital,  talks 
with  all  parts,  even  with  the  ends 
of  this  great  country;  and  if  bat- 
teries and  wire  be  in  order,  if  op- 
erators and  officials  be  true,  he  is 
rightly  informed  of  every  move- 
ment of  importance  anywhere  in 
the  land.  The  orbs  of  the  universe 
are  as  truly  connected  by  a  sys- 
tem of  inter-communication,  sur- 
prisingly perfect  in  its  action  and 
adaptation.  These  and  the  other 
innumerable  miracles  of  creation 
are  accomplished  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
are  the  laws  of  God.  But  we  must 
return  to  a  further  consideration  of 
the  specific  manifestations  of  spir- 
itual gifts  within  the  church." — 
"Articles   of   Faith,"   Dr.   Talmage. 

2.  Water   Produced   Miraculously. 

3.  Miracle  of  the  Oil. 

4.  Healing   of   Leper. 

5.  An   Ax  Made  to  Float. 

"Old     Testament     Studies,"    Vol.     II, 
Chap.  14. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  May  25 

Lesson  15.     Overthrow  of  the  House  of 
Ahab 

1.  Jehu   Anointed. 

2.  Priests  of  Baal  Destroyed. 

3.  A    Woman,    the    Mother    of   Ahaziah, 

Seizes   the   Reins   of   Government. 

4.  The   Reformation   Results   in   Repair- 

ing of  Temple. 

5.  Elisha   Concludes    His   Mission. 

(Compare   his   mission   and   labors 
with  those  of  Elijah.) 


LESSONS   FOR  JUNE 
First  Sunday,  June   1 

Uniform    Fast   Day   Lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  June  8 
Lesson  16.    Jonah  and  His  Times 

1      Contentions    between   the    two    king- 
doms. 

2.  Extension       of       kingdom       beyond 

Damascus. 

a.  Prophecies   fulfilled. 

b.  Wars   with   the   Syrians. 

c.  Foreshadowing     contact     with     the 

great  nations  of  Mesopotamia. 

3.  Jonah    commanded    to    go    down    to 

Nineveh. 

a.  Jonah  seeks  to  escape  by  taking 
ship   for  Tarshish. 

b  Confesses  his  guilt  and  is  thrown 
overboard. 

c    Is    swallowed  by  a   fish. 

The  incident  of  Jonah's  having  been 
thus  swallowed  by  a  whale  or  a  fish  is 
important  only  as  it  teaches  us  the  les- 
son of  obedience.  When  the  Lord  com- 
mands us,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  He  does  command,  and  it  is  then 
for  His  servants  to  obey  the  mandate 
without  fear  and  without  questioning. 
When  the  Lord  commands  us  to  go  to 
Nineveh,  figuratively  speaking,  it  is  for 
us  to  go. 

4.  The    people    repented    after    hearing 

Jonah  who  now  goes  unhesitating- 
ly as  commanded. 

5      Various  views  of  the  story  of  Jonah. 

6.     Advent  of  the  Assyrians. 

7      Kingdoms  compared  and  contrasted. 

"Old  Testament  Studies,"  Vol.  II, 
chap.  16. 

Third  Sunday,  June  15 

Lesson  17.    Judah  Under  Amaziah,  Uz- 
ziah,  Jotham  and  Ahaz 

1.     Amaziah    ruler    of    Judah.         Length 
of  reign,  29  years. 


a.  Takes     census     of     the     people     in- 

cluding tribe  of  Benjamin. 

b.  Prepares     a     great    army    to     fight 

Edomites  and  hires  part  of  the 
army  of  Israel. 

c.  Told  not  to  do  this — but  does. 

d.  Battles     Idonites     and     is     victori- 

ous; on  his  return  brings  home 
the  god  of  the  children  of  Seir 
which  he  sets  up  and  worships. 

e.  God        greatly        displeased       with 

him.  He  grows  boastful  and 
challenges  Israel  to  battle.  The 
Israelites  come  up  and  over- 
come him.  He  is  killed  by  men 
in  his  own  tribe. 

2.  Uzziah,  son  of  Amaziah,  then  comes 
to  throne. 

a.  Humble — loves         husbandry        and 

works  righteousness. 

b.  He   grows   strong   and   mighty,   and 

forgets   God. 

c.  Goes    to    temple    to    burn    incense, 

having  no  authority,  and  is 
stricken. 

Point  out  that  the  authority  of 
God  can  only  be  exercised  by 
those   properly  commissioned. 

d.  He     is     forced     to     live     separate 

from  people,  and  when  dead  is 
buried   apart   from   royal   family. 

3.  Jotham,    son   of   Uzziah,   made   king. 

a.  He    reigned    quietly    and    lived    up- 

rightly. 

b.  Did    not    enter      temple    after    ex- 

perience of  father. 

4.  Ahaz,    upon    death    of   father,    comes 

to  throne. 

a.  Very  wicked  king. 

b.  Establishes    god     Molock    to    west 

of  Jerusalem. 

c.  His      enemies      come      upon      him, 

and  he  makes  an  alliance  with 
Assyrians. 

d.  He    recognizes    their    gods    and    es- 

tablishes new  altar  in  temple 
yard.  Takes  out  font  from 
temple  and  later  closes  temple 
to  worship. 

e.  He     and    all    his    people    acknowl- 

edge Assyrian  gods  as  stronger 
than  Jehovah  and  worship  them. 
Discuss  the  God  idea  of  these 
people  as  evidence  of  their  wor- 
ship. 

"Old     Testament     Studies,"    Vol.     II, 
chap.  17. 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  22 

Lesson  18.     The  Downfall  of  the  North- 
ern Kingdom 

1,     King    Hoshea    begins    his     reign     in 
Samaria. 
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a.  His  character. 

b.  A  belated  repentance. 

c.  God's    judgment    of    Israel    a    just 

judgment. 

2.  Shalmaneser — his  position  and  char- 
acter. (See  Smith's  Bible  Diction- 
ary.) 

3.  The    Assyrian    Kingdom— its    extent 

and  power. 

4.  Israel       carried       away — the       north 

kingdom  destroyed. 

5.  The  re-populating  of  Samaria. 

a.  Israelitish  Remnant. 

b.  Mongrel  people. 

(See  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary, 
under  title  of  Samaria,  for  ex- 
cellent treatment  of  this 
topic.) 


6.  Babylonian   Religion. 

7.  Great  Prophets  Appear. 

a.  Hosea. 

b.  Amos. 

c.  Micah. 

"Old     Testament     Studies,"     Vol.  II, 
chap.  18. 

Fifth  Sunday,  June  29th 

Review. 

Advanced  Theological 

Text  book:  "A  New  Witness  for  God" 
Vol  I.  (Roberts.) 


Second  Intermediate  Department 


Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Chairman;  Ho 
Alfred  C.  Rees  and 

¥'ix§t  Year — Church  History 

LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

First  Sunday,  June  1 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  June  8 

Lesson  17 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  chap.  17. 

Teachers'  References:  "History  of 
the  Church,"  Vol.  2,  chaps.  13  and  14, 
and  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormon- 
ism,"  pp.  197-210. 

Suggestive  Outline 

1.  Important   Events   in   Kirtland   (Con- 

tinued). 

a.  Calling  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

(1)  Time   and   place. 

(2)  From  Zion's  camp. 

b.  Duties  of  Apostles. 

(1)  Labor  under  direction  of  First 
Presidency. 

(2)  Special  witness  for  Christ. 

(3)  Preach   Gospel  among  nations 
of  the  earth. 

c.  Calling  of  the  Seventies. 

(1)  Time  and  place. 

(2)  From  Zion's  camp. 

(3)  Assist  the  Twelve. 

d.  Duties. 

(1)   Special     witnesses     unto     the 
Gentiles. 

e.  Quorum   Seven   Presidents   of  Sev- 
enties. 

2.  Building  of  Kirtland  Temple. 


race  H.  Cummings,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks, 
T.  Albert  Hooper 

a.  Revelations.     (Doc.  and   Cov.   Sec. 
88,  119,  and  Sec.  95). 

b.  First  Temple  in  this  dispensation. 

c.  Preparation  for  building. 

(1)  Committee    appointed    to    ob- 
tain subscription. 
(a)   Saints     contribute     gener- 
ously. 

(2)  Make  arrangements  for  build- 
ing materials. 

d.  Corner-stone  laid  (July  23,  1833). 

e.  Building  completed  (March,   1836). 
(1)   Cost  75,000.00. 

f.  Conditions     under    which    it     was 
built. 

(1)  State   of  poverty  and   distress 
of  the  Saints. 

(2)  Opposition  from  enemies. 
3.    The  Temple. 

a.  Description 

b.  Purpose. 

c.  The  Dedication. 

d.  Visions  and  manifestations. 

(1)  Appearing  of  angels. 

(2)  Spiritual  gifts  enjoyed. 

(a)  Visions. 

(b)  Revelations. 

(c)  Prophecy. 

e.  Subsequent  meeting. 

(1)  Appearing  of  Jesus, 
(a)   Temple  acceptable. 

(2)  Moses  appears. 

(a)  Restores    keys    of    gather- 
ing of  Israel. 

(b)  Restores  keys    of    gather- 
ing of  Ten  Tribes. 

(3)  Elias  appears, 
(a)   Commits     keys     dispensa- 
tion   of    Gospel    of  Abra- 
ham. 
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(4)   Elijah  the  Prophet  appears, 
(a)   Keys    redemption    of    the 
dead, 
(b)   Generations  of  man  linked  to- 
gether   (Read    Malachi   4: 
5,  6). 

In  a  quorum  of  Seventy  there  are 
seven  Presidents.  In  all  other  quorums, 
excepting  the  Twelve,  the  Presidency  is 
composed  of  a  President  and  two  coun- 
selors. 

"The  erection  of  the  Temple  was  a 
gigantic  undertaking  for  the  Saints  at  that 
time.  Most  of  them  were  poor  indeed. 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  in  speaking  of  these 
days,  says:  'The  Church  was  in  a  state  of 
•poverty  and  distress,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  appeared  almost  impossible  that 
the  commandments  (so  far  as  related 
to  the  building  of  the  Temple)  could  be 
fulfilled.'  But  the  faith  of  the  Saints 
was  great,  and  they  erected  the  House 
of  the  Lord.  They  were  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  Gospel.  Aside 
from  their  poverty  they  were  subjected 
to  constant  annoyance  from  their  en- 
emies during  the  progress  of  the  work 
on  the  Temple.  Elder  Kimball,  in  the 
sentence  following  the  one  we  have  just 
quoted,  declared:  'Our  enemies  were  rag- 
ing and  threatening  destruction  upon  us, 
and  we  had  to  guard  ourselves  night 
after  night,  and  for  weeks  were  not  per- 
mitted to  take  off  our  clothes,  and  were 
obliged  to  lay  with  our  firelocks  in  our 
arms.'  ("One  Hundred  Years  of  Mvir- 
monism"). 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
building  by  Sister  Eliza  R.  Snow:  "It 
stood  upon  the  most  elevated  spot  of 
ground  in  the  neighborhood,  a  solemn 
and  imposing  guardian  of  that  part  of 
northern  Ohio  which  borders  on  the 
lake.  The  dimensions  on  the  outside 
were:  Length,  80  feet,  width,  60  feet: 
height  to  the  square,  SO  feet:  a  tower  110 
feet  high,  surrounded  the  whole.  The 
material  of  which  it  was  constructed  was 
stone  and  brick.  There  were  four  ves- 
tries in  front,  and  five  rooms  in  the  at- 
tic. In  the  center  of  the  main  hall  stood 
four  pulpits,  one  above  another,  the  seats 
extending  from  north  to  south.  Those 
on  the  west  were  to  be  occupied  by  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood,  those  on  the  east  for  the 
Aaronic.  Each  pulpit  was  separate  from 
the  others  by 'curtains  of  white  painted 
canvas,  which  might  be  let  down  and 
drawn  up  at  pleasure.  The  four  corners 
were  to  be  occupied  by  the  four  di- 
visions of  the  choir,  seated  in  elevated 
pew.  The  room  might  be  made  in  four, 
each  with  a  pulpit  and  a  choir,  by  draw- 


ing curtains  intersecting  at  right  angles, 
so  that  four  meetings  could  be  held  si- 
multaneously without  mutual  disturb- 
ance. This  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
ground  floor  made  it  more  than  ordin- 
arily impressive,  so  much  so  that  a  sense 
of  awe  seemed  to  rest  upon  all  who 
entered." 

At  about  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning, 
March  27,  1836,  the  people  began  to  as- 
semble at  the  Temple  for  the  dedication. 

At  8  o'clock  the  doors  were  opened. 
The  Prophet,  Sidney  Rigdon  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  welcomed  and  seated  the  peo- 
ple. Between  900  and  1,000  were  com- 
fortably seated,  yet  there  were  hundreds 
who  could  not  get  in.  These  went  to 
an  adjacent  school  house  where  services 
were  held.  The  Prophet  regretted  very 
much  that  so  many  of  the  brethren  and 
sisters  were  deprived  of  the  meeting  in 
the  Temple. 

Impress  upon  the  pupils  that  a  Temple 
is  a  holy  place,  and  that  we  should  feel 
a  spirit  of  reverence  and  sanctity  for  the 
House  of  the  Lord.  The  Latter-day 
Saints  have  built  Temples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  baptism  for  the  dead,  mar- 
riages for  eternity,  etc.  The  teacher 
might  begin  the  discussion  on  the  Kirt- 
land  Temple  by  telling  something  of  the 
history  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  of 
which  the  pupils  are  familiar,  leading 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Much 
of  the  stone  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple 
was  hauled  from  Cottonwood  Canyon 
by  ox  team.  As  far  as  time  will  permit, 
explain  the  ^urpose  for  which  temples 
have  been  built.  Particularly  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  the  spirits  in  order 
that  they  may  be  judged  by  the  law  of 
the  Gospel.  Man  cannot  be  judged,  re- 
warded or  punished  according  to  the  law 
if  he  has  not  heard  it.  The  rites  of  bap- 
tism can  be  performed  for  those  who  did 
not  receive  it  in  the  flesh,  by  those  liv- 
ing. Christ  did  a  work  for  us  which  we 
were  unable  to  do  ourselves.  Read  "Ar- 
ticles of  Faith"   (Talmage),  pp.   148-156. 

Use  illustration  in  the  text. 

Third  Sunday,  June  15 
Lesson  18 

Pupils'  text:  "A  Young  Folks'  History 
of  the   Church,"  chap.   18. 

Teachers'  references:  "One  Hundred 
Years   of  Mormonism,"  pp.  242-252. 

Suggestive  Outline 

1.    Mission  to  England, 
a.  Call. 
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b.  Feelings  of  Heber  C.  Kimball. 

(1)  Feelings   of   weakness. 

(2)  England  nursery  of  religion. 

(3)  Apostates     try    to    discourage 
him. 

c.  ,Set  apart  by  Prophet. 

(1)  The  promise. 

d.  Missionary  companions. 

e.  Without  purse  or  scrip. 

(1)   Work  in  New  York  to  obtain 
money  for  passage. 

f.  Arrival  in  England  (July  20,  1837). 

2.  Labors  of  Missionaries. 

a.  Directed  by  the  Spirit  to  Preston. 

b.  The  election. 

(1)   Banner     bearing    "Truth     will 
prevail." 

c.  Visit  Reverend  James  Fielding 
(brother  to  Joseph   Fielding). 

(1)  Hold  meeting  in  his  chapel. 

(2)  Results. 

d.  Opposition. 

(1)   Refuse  use  of  chapel. 

e.  Elders  separate. 

3.  Labors  at  Walkerfold  and  Chatburn. 

a.  Baptism  of  Jennetta  Richards. 

(1)  Explains  Gospel  to  her  father 
(Reverend  John  Richards). 

(2)  Father  invites   Elder   Kimball 

to  Walkerfold. 

(a)  Preaches  in  his  chapel. 

(b)  Result. 

b.  Condition  of  the  people  in  Chat- 
burn. 

(1)  Elder     Kimball     preaches     to 
people. 

(2)  Several  ask  to  be  baptized. 

(3)  Respect    and    love    shown    for 
God's  servants. 

f  (a)   Met  by  young  folks, 

(b)   Children   sing,  etc. 

4.  Conference  at  Preston. 

a.  Report  of  labors. 

(1)  Twenty-six     branches     organ- 
ized. 

(2)  Two  thousand  souls  added  to 
the  Church. 

b.  Mission  left  in  charge  of  Joseph 
Fielding,  Willard  Richards  and 
William   Clayton. 

c.  Elders  Kimball,  Hyde  and  Russell 
embark   for   home. 

(1)   Feelings  at  parting. 

5.  Mission   of   Elders   John   Taylor  and 

Wilford  Woodruff  to  England. 

a.  Conditions    in    Nauvoo. 

(1)  Elder  Woodruff  suffering  with 
ague. 

(2)  Hardships  endured. 

b.  Arrival  in  England  (Jan.  11,  1840). 

c.  Elder  Woodruff  directed  to  Here- 
fordshire. 

(1)  The  United  Brethren. 

(a)   Broken  away  from   Meth- 
odist Church. 


(b)  Waiting   for   true    Church 
of  God. 
(2)   Labors  and  results. 

d.  Constable  visits  meeting. 
(J)   Is  converted. 

e.  Two  clerks  sent  as  spies. 
(1)   Both  baptized. 

6.    Arrival  of  other  missionaries. 

a.  Conference  held  at  Preston. 

(1)  Attended  by  eight  apostles. 

(2)  Willard      Richards      ordained 
member  of  Twleve  . 

(3)  Decide   to   publish   "Millennial 
Star." 

b.  Growth  of  the  Church  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles. 

(1)   Branches    organized    in    Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales. 

c.  Orson  Hyde  calls  on  way  to  Pal- 
estine. 

(1)  To  dedicate  the  land. 

d.  Missionaries  return. 

e.  Mission  left  in  charge  of  Parley  P. 
Pratt. 

Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney,  in  writing  the 
biography  of  Elder  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
states  that  when  the  Prophet  Joseph  an- 
nounced in  the  meeting,  "let  my  servant 
Heber  go  to  England  to  proclaim  my 
Gospel  and  open  the  door  of  salvation  to 
that  nation"  the  thought  was  overwhelm- 
ing. He  had  been  surprised  at  his  call 
to  the  apostleship.  Like  Jeremiah,  he 
staggered  under  the  weight  of  his  own 
weakness,  in  self-humiliation:  "Oh, 
Lord,  I  am  a  man  of  stammering  tongue, 
and  altogether  unfit  for  such  a  work. 
How  can  I  go  to  preach  in  that  land, 
which  is  so  famed  throughout  Christen- 
dom for  learning,  knowledge  and  piety; 
the  nursery  of  religion;  and  to  a  people 
whose  intelligence  is  proverbial?"  Some 
of  the  apostates  tried  to  discourage  him, 
but  the  faithful  ones  said:  "Go,  do 
as  the  Prophet  has  told  you,  and  you 
shall  prosper  and  be  blessed  with  power 
to  do  a  glorious  work." 

When  Elder  Kimball  and  his  compan- 
ions arrived  in  Liverpool  they  were  di- 
rected by  the  Spirit  to  go  to  Preston. 
When  they  reached  that  place  it  was 
election  day.  Queen  Victoria  had  just 
ascended  the  throne  and  the  members  of 
Parliament  were  being  chosen.  Immense 
crowds  paraded  the  streets.  Music, 
flags,  banners,  etc.  One  of  these  flags 
contained  the  words, "Truth  will  prevail." 
When  the  Elders  saw  this  they  shouted 
"Amen.  Thanks  be  to  God,  Truth  will 
prevail,"  which  was  a  source  of  great  en- 
couragement to  them,  knowing  they  had 
the  truth. 

Elder  Kimball  baptized  and  confirmed 
a  Miss  Jennetta  Richards.  Her  father 
was  the  minister  at  Walkerfold.  She 
was     visiting    at  the    Walmsley     family 
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when  she  heard  of  the  Gospel.  When 
she  returned  home  she  explained  to  her 
father  concerning  the  Church.  Her 
father  extended  an  invitation  to  the  mis- 
sionaries to  preach  the  next  Sunday  in 
his  chapel.  Elder  Kimball  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  was  received  by  a  "God 
bless  you."  He  preached  a  sermon  to  a 
large  audience,  and  spoke  again  Wednes- 
day. Many  of  the  younger  members  of 
this  congregation,  as  well  as  older  ones, 
accepted  the  Gospel  and  were  baptized. 

"Wherever  these  men  of  God  went 
their  labors  among  the  people  were 
sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  various 
manifestations.  The  sick  were  healed  by 
the  power  of  the  Lord;  the  lame  were 
made  to  walk.  Several  consumptives 
were  cured  instantly  by  the  administra- 
tion of  baptisms.  Devils  were  rebuked 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  gifts  of  the 
Gospel  were  enjoyed  in  other  ways. 
'Many  scores  of  persons,'  declared  Apos- 
tle Kimball,  'were  healed  by  our  send- 
ing a  handkerchief  to  them.'"  ("One 
Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism." 

Elder  Fimball  had  been  in  Great 
Britain  about  8  months,  and  now  he  was 
to  return  home.  The  Saints  at  Chatburn 
were  inconsolable,  knowing  that  Elder 
Kimball  was  to  return.  Elder  Kimball 
states:  "When  I  left  them  my  feelings 
were  such  as  I  cannot  describe.  As  I 
walked  down  the  street  I  was  followed 
by  numbers.  The  doors  were  crowded 
by  the  inmates  of  the  houses  to  bid  me 
farewell,  who  could  only  give  vent  to 
their  grief  in  sobs  and  broken  accents. 
While  contemplating  this  scene  I  was 
constrained  to  take  off  my  hat,  for  I  felt 
as  if  the  place  was  Holy  ground.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  down  upon  me, 
and  I  was  constrained  to  bless  the  whole 
region  of  country.  I  was  followed  by  a 
great  number  from  Clithero  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  villages,  which 
would  then  hardly  separate  from  me.  My 
heart  was  like  unto  theirs,  and  1  thought 
my  head  was  a  fountain  of  tears,  for  I 
wept  for  several  hours  after  I  bade  them 
adieu." 

Apostles  Woodruff  and  Taylor  left 
Nauvoo  for  their  missions  August  the 
8th,  1839.  At  this  time  the  Saints  were 
endeavoring  to  subdue  the  marshes  of 
Commerce  so  they  could  build  for  them- 
selves homes.  Elder  Woodruff  was  suf- 
fering with  the  ague.  Nevertheless  he 
bade  farewell  to  his  beloved  wife  and 
started  on  his  mission.  While  Elder 
Taylor  was  physically  well,  he  was  con- 
cerned about  leaving  his  family.  "The 
thought  of  the  hardships  they  had  just 
endured,"  he  says,  "the  uncertainty  of 
their  continuing  in  the  houses  they  then 


occupied,  the  prevalence  of  disease,  the 
poverty  of  the  brethren,  their  insecurity 
from  mobs,  together  with  the  uncertain- 
ty of  what  might  take  place  during  my 
absence,  produced  feelings  of  no  ordinary 
character." 

When  we  consider  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  these  first  missionaries,  also 
their  families,  we  can  appreciate  how 
precious  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
to  them.  They  were  willing  to  forsake 
all  to  give  this  Pearl  of  Great  Price  to 
others.  Through  their  efforts  many  of 
our  fathers  and  mothers  and  grand- 
parents accepted  of  the  Gospel  and  emi- 
grated to  Zion. 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  22 

Lesson    19 

I 
Pupil's   text:     "A   Young   Folks'    His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  chapter  19. 

Teacher's  references:  "History  of  the 
Church,"  Vol.  3;  "One  Hundred  Years 
of  Mormonism,"  pp.  253-262;  "Missouri 
Persecutions"    (Roberts),    pp.    193-221. 

Suggestive   Outline 

1.  The  Saints  in  Clay  County. 

a.  Reception  by  people. 

b.  Efforts  to  regain  property  in  Jack- 

son County. 
(1)   The   meeting  at  liberty. 

(a)  Buy  land  from  Mormons. 

(b)  Offer  to  sell  land  to  Saints. 

(c)  Saints  in  poverty. 

(d)  Offer  of  the  Saints. 

c.  Saints  requested  to  move  from  Clay 

County. 
(1)   Old   settlers   afraid   of  mobs. 

d.  Go  to  Far  West. 

2.  The  Saints  at  Far  West. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Visited  by  the  Prophet  Joseph. 

c.  Saints   gather   from   Ohio   and   east. 

d.  Joseph   receives   revelation   on   tith- 

ing.    (Doc.  and   Cov.   Sec.    119.) 

(1)  Law  of  God. 

(2)  Purpose. 

(3)  Blessings   promised.     (Mai.  3:8- 

12;   see   Articles  of   Faith,   pp. 
447-449.) 

e.  Growth  of  the   Church. 
(1)   Other  settlements. 

3.  Attack  upon  the  Saints. 

a.  At  Gallatin. 

(1)  Election   day. 

(2)  Scene  at  the  polls. 

(3)  Reports  concerning  the  attack. 

b.  The  Prophet  and  Justice  of  Peace. 

(Adam  Black.) 

(1)  Affidavits  of  Black. 

(2)  False  reports  circulated. 
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c.  Mobs   organized. 

d.  Saints   organize  militia. 

e.  Mob  retreats. 

4.  On   Crooked   River. 

a.  Bogard   on   Long   Creek. 

b.  Patten's    company. 

c.  The   battle. 

d.  David  Patten  killed. 

In  a  previous  lesson  we  discussed  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Saints  to  regain  their 
property  at  Jackson  County.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  they  did  not  want  to  sell  their 
holdings  or  forfeit  their  rights  to  same. 
as  the  Lord  had  revealed  that  Jackson 
County  was  to  be  the  central  place  of 
Zion.  They  were  not  in  a  position  to 
buy  the  land  from  the  old  settlers,  nor 
would  the  old  settlers  accept  the 
proposition  made  by  the  Saints  to  pur- 
chase the  property  of  those  who  did  not 
want  to  live  with  the  Mormons. 

When  the  Saints  were  requested  to 
leave  Clay  County  the  whole  northern 
part  was  very  sparsely  settled.  The 
Saints  desired  to  establish  their  new 
home  where  they  would  be  unmolested 
from  the  violence  of  mobs,  etc.  Upper 
Missouri,  with  its  boundless  prairies, 
wooded  streams,  and  sparse  population, 
seemed  admirably  adapted  until  Zion 
could  be  redeemed.  The  Saints  peti- 
tioned for  an  enactment  permitting  them 
to  organize  a  new  county.  This  was 
granted,  and  on  December  26,  1836,  the 
new  county  was  organized  and  named 
Caldwell,  and  Far  West  was  the  seat 
of  the  county. 

Although  the  Saints  had  moved  to  this 
sparsely  settled  county  there  arose 
trouble,  the  old  settlers  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  Saints  from  voting.  The  Mor- 
mons were  U.  S.  citizens  and  had  a  right 
to  vote.  We  take  it  that  the  reason 
they  did  not  want  the  Latter-day  Saints 
to  vote  was  that  they  outnumbered  the 
old  settlers  and  they  were  afraid  they 
would   gain   political   power. 

In  a  discussion  on  Tithing,  would  sug- 
gest that  this  be  started  by  asking  the 
pupils  how  public  schools  and  state  in- 
stitutions are  supported,  also  how  means 
were  obtained  to  carry  on  this  great 
war.  Show  how  God  has  provided  that 
His  Church  should  be  maintained,  the 
poor  provided  for,  meetinghouses  erect- 
ed, the  Church   school  system,  etc. 

Concerning  the  death  of  Captain  Pat- 
ten, Elder  B.  H.  Roberts,  in  "Missouri 
Persecutions,"  says:  "I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  heart-rendering  sorrow  of  the 
wife  at  the  loss  of  a  noble  husband,  or 
the  grief  of  the  whole  people  who 
mourned  the  departure  of  a  great  and 
good  man,  and  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
in    these    last    days.        He    died    full    of 


faith,  having  done  as  he  often  said  he 
would  do,  if  need  were,  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends.  Just  before  he  breathed 
his  last,  he  said  to  his  grief-stricken 
wife:  'Whatever  you  do  else,  oh,  do 
not  deny  the  faith.'  " 

In  Jensen's  Biographical  Encyclopedia 
is  the  following:  "David  Wayman  Pat- 
ten, a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  from  1835  to  1838,  and 
one  of  the  early  martyrs  of  the  Church, 
was  born  about  the  year  1800,  at  Theres- 
ra,  near  Indian  River,  New  York.  He 
left  home  when  a  boy  and  went  to 
Michigan,  where  he  married  Phoebe  N. 
Babcock  in  1828.  From  his  early  youth 
he  exhibited  religious  characteristics,  and 
when  21  years  old  the  Holy  Spirit  called 
upon  him  to  repent  of  his  sins,  which 
he  did.  During  the  three  succeeding 
years  many  future  events  were  made 
known  unto  him  by  dreams  and  visions. 
He  looked  for  the  Church  of  Christ 
to  arise  in  its  purity,  and  expected  to  see 
it.  In  the  year  1830  he  first  heard  of 
and  saw  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  from 
that  time  he  began  to  cry  to  God  for 
more  faith.  In  May,  1832,  he  received 
a  letter  from  his  brother  in  Indiana, 
telling  him  of  the  rise  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  its  gifts,  etc.  Soon  after  he  was 
convinced  that  the  work  was  true,  and 
was  baptized  by  his  brother,  John  Pat- 
ten, in  Green  County,  Indiana,  June  IS, 
1832,  and  from  that  time  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  Church 
fulfilling  missions,  and  preaching  the 
Gospel." 

Elder  Heber  C,  Kimball  writes  of  him: 
"When  the  shades  of  time  were  lowering, 
and  eternity  with  all  its  realities  was 
opening  to  his  view,  he  bore  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  work  of 
the  Lord  and  the  religion  he  had  es- 
poused. The  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
which  were  so  precious  to  him  before, 
were  honorably  maintained  in  nature's 
final  hour  and  afforded  him  that  support 
and  consolation  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture, which  deprived  death  of  its  sting 
and  horror.  Speaking  of  those  who  had 
apostatized,  he  exclaimed:  'Oh,  that 
they  were  in  my  situation,  for  I  feel 
I  have  kept  the  faith,  I  have  finished 
my  course.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  which  the  Lord,  the 
Righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me.'  "  The 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  writes:  "David 
W.  Patten  was  a  very  worthy  man,  be- 
loved by  all  good  men  who  knew  him. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  man  of  God 
and  strong  in  the  faith  of  a  glorious 
resurrection,  in  a  world  where  mobs  will 
have  no  power  or  place." 
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Fifth   Sunday,   June   29 
Lesson  20 

Pupil's  text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  chapter   20. 

Teacher's  references:  "One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Mormonism,"  pp.  266-268; 
"Church  History,"  Vol.  3,  pp.  183-187; 
"Missouri   Persecutions,"  pp.  232-237. 

Suggestive  Outline 

1.  At  Haun's  Mill. 

a.  Location. 

b.  Condition  of  the  Saints. 

c.  Treaty  of  peace. 

d.  Prophet's  advice  to  the  Saints. 

2.  The   Attack. 

a.  Time   of  year. 

b.  The   mob. 
(1)   Number. 

c.  Cry    of   peace. 

d.  Leader  of  mob's   promise. 

(1)  Gather  in  blacksmith  shop. 

(2)  Protection. 

e.  Mob  fires  on  shop. 

d)  Many  killed  and   wounded. 

(2)  Robbed   dead   of  clothes. 

(3)  Sardias   Smith   in  bellows. 

(4)  Alma   Smith. 

(5)  Charles    Murick. 

(6)  Thos.    McBride. 

3.  The  Result. 

a.  Mobbers    depart. 

b.  Women    and    children    crept    from 

hiding    places. 

c.  The   terrible   scene. 

d.  Bodies  put  in  well. 

4.  Alma   Smith. 

a.  Hip   shot  away. 

b.  Mother's   prayer  to   the   Lord. 

c.  The  answer. 

d.  Mother   dresses   hip. 

e.  Their  faith   in   God. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  had  coun- 
seled the  Saints  to  settle  in  villages  and 
have  their  farms  on  the  outskirts,  after 
the  pattern  of  Zion,  as  revealed  by  the 
Lord.  In  addition  to  protection  and 
other  educational  advantages  this  af- 
forded community  benefits. 

Nehemiah  Comstock  was  leader  of  the 
mob.  which  was  responsible  for  the 
fiendish  massacre  at  Haun's  Mill.  This 
town  is  twelve  miles  due  east  of  Far 
West,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bank  of 
the  Shoal  Creek. 

"On  October  28th,  Colonel  Jennings, 
of  Livingston  County,  whose  band  of 
mobbers  had  been  menacing  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  Saints,  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  Saints  at  Haun's  Mill  to 
make  a  peace  treaty,  which  was  entered 
into  by  the  Saints.     This  was  what  they 


most  devoutly  prayed  for.  Each  party 
was  to  exert  itself  to  prevent  further 
hostilities.  There  were  other  mobs, 
however,  in  that  vicinity,  who  had  not 
entered  into  an  agreement,  so  the  Saints 
at  Haun's  Mill  remained  under  arms 
for  protection." 

The  old  settlers  in  Caldwell  County 
were  no  doubt  being  stirred  up  in  their 
hatred  against  the  Latter-day  Saints  by 
some  of  the  leaders  of  mobs  who  were 
responsible  for  the  Saints  being  driven 
out  of  Jackson  County  and  had  com- 
mitted such  terrible  atrocities.  Niel  Gil- 
lian was  urging  the  citizens  to  drive  the 
Saints  from  the  state  of  Missouri.  When 
the  Saints  settled  in  Caldwell  County,  it 
being  so  sparsely  settled,  they  thought 
they  could  live  there  in  peace.  But  the 
old  settlers  of  Caldwell  County  were  in- 
fluenced by  those  who  had  caused  the 
extermination  of  the  Saints  from  Jack- 
son County.  Generals  Lucas  and  Wil- 
son, who  were  active  in  driving  the 
Saints  from  Jackson  County,  were  as- 
sembling some  of  the  members  of  the  old 
mobs  to  persecute  the  same. 

Have  one  of  the  pupils  read  or  relate 
the  incident  of  the  healing  of  the  boy, 
Alma  Smith. 


Third  Year— "What  it  Means  to 
be  a  Mormon" 

I  ESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

(Suggestions  by  Elder  A.  C.  Rees) 

June  1 — Fast  Day  Lesson.  (See 
Superintendents'   Department). 

June  8 — Lesson  16.    Power  of  Healing. 

June    1,5 — Lesson    17.      Repentance. 

June  22 — Lesson   18.     Baptism. 

June  29 — Review  of  month's  work. 

Teachers  in  this  department  are  called 
upon  to  interest  boys  and  girls  of  the 
most  fastidious  age  in  Sunday  School 
life.  It  is  these  young  people  who  men- 
tally dissect  the  teacher,  subject  her  (or 
him)  to  searching  scrutiny,  and  are  quick 
to  detect  any  evidence  of  weakness  in  the 
make-up  of  the  instructor.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  the  most  careful  under- 
standing of  the  subject  matter  and  child 
life.  Disaster  faces  the  teacher  who 
ventures  before  these  volatile  young 
people  if  there  is  lacking  that  contagious 
enthusiasm  and  readiness  of  action 
which  marks  the  real  teacher. 

The  text  book  of  the  year  does  not  at- 
tempt to  provide  all  the  necessary  de- 
tails.    Its  purpose  is  to  indicate  merely 
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the  course  you  are  to  pursue.  Fortu- 
nately the  topics  are  live  and  timely,  and 
since  every  teacher,  irrespective  of  local- 
ity, has  at  his  or  her  command  a  wealth 
of  material  in  books  and  personal  experi- 
ences, there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
producing  intensely  interesting  class 
work. 

Let  us  put  this  down,  however,  as  an 
elementary  truth,  viz.:  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  industry.  The  teacher  must 
do  research  work,  must  seek  out  sources 
of  information,  must  arrange  these  ac- 
quired facts,  and  then  prepare  them  for 
presentation. 

Lesson  16 

\ 
After  reading  this  chapter  you  are  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  having 
more  material  on  "Healing."  You  take 
up  your  Church  History,  wherein  are 
recorded  many  outstanding  experiences 
of  our  leaders.  Record  them.  The  Life 
of  President  Woodruff  is  fairly  alive  with 
incidents  on  healing.  They  never  fail  to 
interest,  to  hold  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  inquiring  age.  Then  you  have  the 
related  experiences  of  some  of  your  own 
townspeople,  your  own  family,  perhaps 
yourself.  Returned  missionaries  are  a 
valuable  source  of  information  on  this 
subject.  Why  not  bring  someone  into 
the  class  to  relate  personal  experience? 
It  always  impresses.  But  let  us  not 
overlook  the  boys  and  girls  themselves. 
The  effect  is  almost  electrical  when  these 
future  men  and  women  arise  and  tell  of 
the  power  of  the  Lord  through  healing. 
This  form  of  participation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  your  subject  is  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all. 

Should  there  come  a  lull  in  the  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  class,  be  ready 
with  some  of  your  own  stories,  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  them  to  resume 
their  active  interest. 

Chapter  17 

This  presents  some  delicate  phases. 
If  repentance  can  be  summed  up  as 
"turning  away  from  evil"  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
progress  and  salvation  of  every  person 
depends  upon  this  daily  attitude  toward 
evil  and  sin.  While  the  Lord  does  not 
look  with  favor  upon  evil  doing,  yet  He 
shows  a  readiness  to  forgive.  This  is 
always  cheering  and  inspiring  to  youth. 
At  this  age,  they  are  hero  worshippers. 
There   seems    to   be   no   reason   for   dis- 


illusioning them.  Let  them  look  upon 
certain  men  and  women  as  ideal.  Utilize 
this  wholesome  confidence  by  showing 
that  these  same  people  rose  to  these 
heights  by  constantly  overcoming  little 
obstacles,  weaknesses  and  defects;  that 
their  success  did  not  come  by  one  single 
supreme  effort.  This  will  impress  them 
with  the  necessity  of  daily  repentance, 
especially  in  youth,  when  the  ability  to 
mend  one's  ways  is  greater  than  in  later 
years.  The  story  of  Paul's  Conversion 
is  always  good  to  illustrate  how  added 
knowledge,  coupled  with  sincerity,  pro- 
duces true  repentance.  Joseph  Smith, 
the  Prophet,  acknowledged  his  weak- 
nesses, and  strove  to  overcome  them. 
By  this  very  attitude  he  endeared  him- 
self to  his  associates  and  won  the  favor 
of  the  Lord.  In  short,  repentance  is 
just  good  everyday  common  sense  in 
discovering  one's  defects  and  deciding 
to  overcome  them.  The  part  which  the 
Sunday  School  plays  can  be  made  very 
evident  in  your  class.  The  more  they 
learn  of  what  the  Lord  expects  of  them, 
the  greater  the  incentive  to  repent.  Be 
sure  to  make  this  point. 

Lesson  18 

The  chapter  on  Baptism  suggested  an 
endless  number  of  stories;  the  beautiful 
scene  on  the  Jordan  as  well  as  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  Prob- 
ably the  two  most  essential  truths  to  em- 
phasize are  (1)  the  form  of  baptism,  (2) 
the   authority  to   officiate. 

The  class  will  be  interested  in  telling 
of  their  own  baptism.  Tell  them  how 
the  Christian  churches  departed  from  the 
simple  form  ordered  by  Christ  (Read 
this  in  Roberts'  Gospel).  What  would 
you  think  of  bringing  some  Elder  into 
the  class  who  is  able  to  trace  his  au- 
thority back  to  the  Savior,  through  the 
Prophet?  There  must  be  some  one  in 
your  ward  who  can  do  this.  This  will 
at  once  bring  out  the  point  of  direct 
authority,  which  distinguishes  the  Priest- 
hood of  this  Church  from  all  •  other 
forms  in  Christendom.  It  will  appeal 
strongly  to  your  class. 

In  closing,  permit  the  suggestion,  that 
in  all  your  assignments  you  outline  in 
advance  to  your  class  some  definite  thing 
which  you  wish  them  to  think  about  or 
prepare  for  the  succeeding  Sunday.  This 
will  give  them  the  opportunity  to  gather 
facts  on  healing,  repentance  and  bap- 
tism, 
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LESSONS  FOR  TUNE 
First  Sunday,  June  1 

Uniform    Fast    Day   Lesson 

Second  Sunday,  June  8 

Lesson   17.     The   King's   Son  Who   Be- 
came   a    Servant 

Text:    Mosiah   28.     Alma    17-18. 

1.  Mosiah's    Sons    Desire   to    go    on   a 

Mission  to  the  Lamanites. — After  their 
conversion,  the  sons  of  King  Mosiah  felt 
very  happy.  The  Lord  had  forgiven  their 
sins  and  had  blesssed  them  with  His 
Holy  Spirit.  They  had  now  no  desire  to 
do  wrong;  they  wished  to  do  good  al- 
ways. 

2.  The  hearts  of  these  young  men  were 
turned  to  the  Lamanites,  in  the  land  of 
Nephi.  They  felt  that  they  would  like  to 
go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  them.  But 
Mosiah  was  afraid  to  let  his  sons  go  on 
such  a  mission.  The  Lamanites  were 
very  wicked  people,  and,  besides,  they 
hated  the  Nephites.  The  young  men 
pleaded  with  their  father  to  let  them  go. 
Mosiah  prayed  about  the  matter,  and 
the  Lord  said  to  him:  "Let  your  sons  go 
tn  the  Lamanites.  I  will  be  with  them, 
and  will  take  care  of  them.  They  will 
turn  many  of  the  Lamanites  from  their 
evil  ways  and  will  bring  to  them  salva- 
tion." 

3.  When  Mosiah  heard  this  all  fear 
left  him.  He  knew  that  the  Lord  would 
keep  His  promise  and  that  his  sons 
would  come  back  to  him.  He  told  his 
sons  what  the  Lord  had  said  and  the 
Master's  words  gave  the  young  men 
much'  courage.  A  few  days  later  they 
bade  their  parents  goodbye  and  started 
for  the  land  of  Nephi. 

1.  A  King's  Son  Becomes  a  Servant. — 
When  the  sons  of  King  Mosiah  arrived 
at  the  land  of  Nephi,  they  decided  to  go 
tn  different  cities.  They  wanted  to  do 
as  much  good  as  possible,  for  they  had 
wasted  years  of  their  lives  in  doing  things 
that  were  wrong  and  sinful.  Ammon 
went  to  the  land  of  Ishmael.  As  soon  as 
he  entered  the  land  he  was  arrested  by 
Lamanite  guards.  They  bound  him  and 
took  him  to  the  king,  whose  name  was 
Lamoni.     The  king  spoke  kindly  to  Am- 


mon. He  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  live 
with  his  people,  the  Lamanites.  Ammon 
said  he  would  like  to  do  so  for  a  time; 
if  he  liked  the  country  and  the  people  he 
might  stay  there  the  rest  of  his  life. 

2.  This  pleased  the  king.  He  told  his 
guards  to  untie  the  cords  with  which 
Ammon  was  bound.  Then  he  said  to 
Ammon:  "If  you  desire  it,  I  will  give  you 
my  daughter  to  be  your  wife."  Ammon 
thanked  the  king,  but  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  marry  at  that  time.  He  told 
Lamoni  he  would  like  to  be  one  of  his 
servants,  and  the  king  engaged  him.  Am- 
mon knew  that  if  he  were  in  the  service 
of  the  king  it  would  help  him  in  his  work 
among  the  people. 

1.  Ammon  a  Faithful  Servant.— One 
day  Ammon  and  other  servants  of  La- 
moni took  the  king's  sheep  to  a  place 
named  Sebus,  to  water  them.  A  band  of 
Lamanites  came  down  upon  them  and 
scattered  the  sheep.  Ammon  attacked 
the  band  of  ruffians,  and  with  his  sling 
killed  six  of  their  number.  The  rest  of 
the  party  rushed  at  him  with  their  clubs. 
He  quickly  drew  his  sword  and  cut  an 
arm  off  every  man  that  raised  his  club 
to  strike  him. 

2.  When  the  servants  returned  they 
told  the  king  all  that  had  happened.  They 
also  showed  him  the  arms  that  Ammon 
had  cut  off.  "Where  is  Ammon?"  the 
king  asked.  One  of  the  servants  an- 
swered: "He  is  feeding  your  horses." 
Then  the  king  said:  "Of  all  my  servants, 
no  one  is  as  faithful  as  Ammon." 

1.  Ammon's  First  Convert. — The  king 
sent  for  Ammon.  He  said  to  him:  "Who 
are  you?  Are  you  the  Great  Spirit,  who 
knows  all  things?"  Ammon  answered: 
"No,  I  am  not.  I  am  a  man,  one  of  your 
servants,  and  whatever  you  bid  me  do, 
that  is  right,  I  will  do  it.  I  have  been 
sent  by  the   Lord  to  teach   this  people." 

2.  Ammon  now  began  his  great  work 
of  saving  souls.  He  told  King  Lamoni 
about  the  true  God,  who  dwells  in 
heaven,  also  about  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  about  Adam  and  Eve,  our 
first  parents.  He  told  him  about  the 
great  things  which  the  Lord  had  done  for 
Lehi  and  his  followers.  And  then  he 
told  him  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  would  come  to  save  the  world. 

3.  While  Ammon  was  teaching  La- 
moni, the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  wrought  up- 
on the  Lamanite  king.  He  saw  that  he 
had  been  a  very  wicked  man,  and  he  cried 
out:  "O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  and 
on    my   people!"     Then    he    fell    on    the 
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ground  as  if  he  were  dead.    Ammon  had 
made  his  first  convert. 

Third  Sunday,  June   15 

Lesson    18.     "A    Great   and    Marvelous 

Work." 

1.  The  Great  Faith  of  a  Lamanite 
Queen. — King  Lamoni  lay  two  days  and 
nights  in  an  unconscious  state.  The 
queen  had  heard  about  the  wonderful 
things  Ammon  had  done.  She  sent  for 
him.  When  he  arrived  she  said  to  him: 
"Come  and  see  my  husband.  Some  say 
he  is  dead;  others  say  he  is  not." 

2.  Ammon  went  with  the  queen  to  the 
room  in  which  the  king  lay.  He  looked 
at  the  king  .  Turning  to  the  queen  he 
said:  "The  king  is  not  dead.  He  will 
rise  tomorrow.  Do  you  believe  me?" 
The  queen  answered:  "I  have  no  wit- 
ness besides  your  word;  but  I  believe  it 
shall  be  as  you  have  said."  Then  Am- 
mon said  to  the  queen:  "The  Lord  will 
bless  you  because  of  your  great  faith. 
I  have  never  seen  such  faith  among  my 
own   people,   the   Nephites." 

1.  Lamoni's  Vision. — The  queen  sat  by 
the  bedside  of  her  husband  till  the  next 
day.  Then,  according  to  the  promise  of 
Ammon,  Lamoni  regained  consciousness. 
He  arose  from  his  bed,  and  stretching 
out  his  hands  to  the  queen,  exclaimed: 
"Blessed  be  the  name  of  God;  and 
blessed  are  you,  my  wife.  Behold  I  have 
seen  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  Re- 
deemer. He  shall  come  to  earth  and 
save  all  those  that  believe  on  Him!" 

1.  A  Day  of  God's  Power. — The  king 
was  again  overcome  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  sank  down  on  the  floor.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  the  queen.  On 
seeing  this,  Ammon  was  filled  with  joy, 
and  began  to  give  thanks  and  praise  to 
God.  He,  too,  was  overcome,  and  fell 
beside  the  king  and  queen. 

2.  Then  fear  took  hold  of  the  king's 
servants.  They  began  to  cry  to  the 
Lord  to  have  mercy  on  them.  They  all, 
with  one  exception,  fell  unconscious  on 
the  floor.  The  one  referred  to,  a  woman 
named  Abish,  who  had  been  converted 
to  the  Lord  years  before,  ran  from  house 
to  house  telling  the  people  what  had 
taken   place. 

1.  The  Lord  Remembers  His  Promise. 
— Soon  a  large  crowd  had  assembled. 
The  people  were  greatly  excited.  They 
had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before.  They 
could  not  understand  it.  Then  suddenly 
one  of  the  men  looked  down  at  Ammon 
and  cried  out:  "He  killed  my  brother  at 
the  waters  of  Sebus!"  The  man  drew 
his  sword  and  was  about  to  slay  Ammon 
when  he  was  struck  dead  by  the  power 
of  God.  The  Lord  remembered  the 
promise   He   had   made   to   Mosiah — that 


He  would  be  with  his  sons  and  would 
take  care  of  them. 

1.  Many  Converts  Made  and  Baptized. 

— Abish  stooped  down  and  took  hold  of 
the  queen's  hand.  Immediately  the 
queen  arose.  "O  blessed  Jesus!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "you  have  saved  my  soul.  Q 
God  have  mercy  on  this  people!"  She 
told  those  that  were  present  some  of 
the  wonderful  things  she  had  seen  in 
visions.  Then  she  took  the  king  by  the 
hand  and  he  arose  and  began  to  declare 
to  the  people  the  glorious  truths  Am- 
mon had  taught  him.  Ammon  also  arose 
and    addressed   the   assembly. 

2.  The  Lord  poured  out  His  Holy 
Spirit  upon  many  of  the  people  who 
had  gathered  together  and  their  hearts 
were  turned  to  Him.  Some  of  them  saw 
and  talked  with  angels.  All  those  who 
were  converted  were  baptized  by  Am- 
mon, and  were  organized  into  a  branch 
of  the  Church. 

1.  Ammon  Honored. — King  Lamoni 
would  not  let  Ammon  be  his  servant 
any  longer.  He  made  him  his  compan- 
ion and  teacher.  Ammon  rode  beside  the 
king  in  his  chariot,  and  taught  him  the 
ways  of  the  Lord.  The  king  had  churches 
built  in  different  parts  of  the  land  of 
Ishmael.  In  these  holy  places  the  people 
met  often,  and  were  taught  by  Ammon 
and  others  the  plan  of  life  and  salvation, 
and  also  the  manner  of  life  they  should 
live. 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  22 

Lesson    19.     What   Love   and    Kindness 

Did 

Text:  Alma   17,  20-23. 

1.  The  Young  Man  Who  Refused  a 
Throne  in  Order  to  Become  a  Mission- 
ary.—Aaron  was  the  eldest  son  of  King 
Mosiah.  He  was  converted  at  the  time 
his  brothers  and  Alma  the  Younger  were 
turned  from  their  evil  ways  by  an  angel, 
sent  to  them  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
their  fathers. 

2.  Being  the  eldest  son,  it  was  Aaron's 
right  to  succeed  his  father  as  king  of 
the  Nephites.  This  great  honor  he  re- 
fused. He  said  he  would  rather  be  a 
missionary  than  reign  as  king. 

3.  When  Aaron  separated  from  his 
brothers  he  went  to  a  Lamanite  city 
named  Jerusalem.  He  preached  to  the 
people  there,  but  they  were  so  wicked 
that  his  words  could  not  find  place  in 
their  hearts. 

1.  Aaron  and  Companions  in  Prison. 
— When  Aaron  saw  that  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  would  not  receive  his  message, 
he  left  the  city  and  went  to  a  Lamanite 
village  named  Anti-Anti.  There  he  found 
other   missionaries.      But    the    people    of 
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this  place  were  no  better  than  the  peo- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  so,  after  preaching  to 
them,  Aaron  and  his  companions  left 
them  and  went  to  the  land  of  Middoni, 
where  they  made  a  number  of  converts. 

2.  Then  great  affliction  came  to  Aaron 
and  to  his  fellow-missionaries.  They 
were  arrested  by  wicked  men  and  taken 
to  prison.  There  they  were  stripped  of 
their  clothing,  bound  with  strong  cords, 
and  left  for  days  without  either  food  or 
drink. 

3.  But  the  Lord  was  with  them,  for 
He  is  ever  near  to  those  who  serve  Him 
and  keep  His  commandments.  By  His 
Holy  Spirit  He  comforted  and  strength- 
ened Aaron  and  his  brethren  so  that 
they  were  able  to  bear  their  sufferings 
without  murmuring.  They  held  fast  to 
the  promise  which  the  Lord  had  made 
them — that  He  would  take  care  of  them 
and  would  deliver  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  enemies. 

1.  What  Happened  on  the  Way  to 
Middoni. — One  day  Ammon,  Aaron's 
brother,  went  to  King  Lamoni  and  said 
to  him:  "The  Lord  has  told  me,  by  His 
Holy  Spirit  that  my  brother  and  his 
missionary  companions  are  in  prison  at 
Middoni.  I  must  go  and  try  to  get  them 
released." 

2.  "I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Lamoni. 
"The  king  of  Middoni  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
T  will  request  him  to  set  your  brother 
and   his   companions   free." 

3. Lamoni  ordered  his  chariot  and  he 
and  Ammon  started  for  the  land  of  Mid- 
doni. On  the  way  they  met  Lamoni's 
father,  who  was  king  over  all  the  La- 
manites.  When  the  old  king  saw  Am- 
mon he  flew  into  a  rage.  "Where  are  you 
going  with  that  Nephite?"  Lamoni  told 
his  father  that  Ammon  was  a  true  serv- 
ant of  God  and  that  through  his  teach- 
ing he  and  his  wife  and  many  of  his 
people  _  had  been  converted.  He  then 
told  his  father  where  he  and  Ammon 
were  going. 

4.  Lamoni's  father  was  now  so  angry 
that  he  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  at 
his  son  to  kill  him.  But  Ammon  stepped 
forward  and  stopped  him.  The  old  king 
raised  his  sword  to  slay  Ammon,  but 
Ammon  stopped  the  blow  with  his  sword, 
and  struck  the  old  king's  arm,  so  that 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  his  sword. 
Lamoni's  father  saw  that  he  was  at  Am- 
nion's mercy,  so  he  pleaded  with  him  to 
spare  his  life,  saying  if  he  would  do  so 
he  would  give  him  the  half  of  his  king- 
dom. 

5.  "I  do  not  want  the  half  of  your  king- 
dom," said  Ammon,  "nor  anything  else 
that  you  have  got.  I  will  spare  your  life 
if  you  will  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
be  angry  with  Lamoni,  that  you  will  let 


him  remain  king  over  his  people  and  do 
as  he  desires,  and  that  you  will  have  my 
brother  and  his  companions  released 
from  prison." 

6.  When  the  old  king  saw  the  great 
love  that  Ammon  had  for  his  son,  and 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  take  part  of  his 
kingdom,  his  heart  was  touched,  and  he 
said:  "Because  of  your  love  for  Lamoni, 
and  your  kindness  to  me,  I  will  grant  you 
all  that  you  have  asked.  Tell  your 
brethren  to  come  to  me,  for  I  have  a 
great  desire  to  see  them." 

1.  Aaron  and  His  Companions  Re- 
leased.— -Lamoni  and  Ammon  now  re- 
sumed their  journey.  They  went  to  the 
king  of  Middoni,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting Aaron  and  his  companions  released 
from  prison.  Soon  after  their  release 
Aaron  and  his  fellow-missionaries  went 
to  the  land  of  Nephi.  They  called  on 
King  Lamoni's  father.  He  received  them 
kindly  and  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  glad  tidings  they  had  brought  him. 
Through  the  preaching  of  Aaron  and  his 
companions  the  king  and  his  family  and 
many  of  his  people  were  converted  to  the 
Lord. 

Fifth   Sunday,   June   29 

Lesson  20.    A  Terrible  Judgment 

Text:  Alma  4-14. 

1.  Alma  as  a  Missionary. — Alma,  the 
young  man  who  was  turned  from  his 
wicked  course  by  an  angel,  became  a 
great  preacher.  He  was  called  by  the 
Lord  to  go  from  city  to  city  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  Nephites.  Some  of 
them  received  his  message  gladly;  others 
treated  it  with  scorn  and  contempt. 

2.  There  was  in  the  land  of  Zarahemla 
a  large  city  named  Ammonihah.  The 
people  of  this  city  were  steeped  in  sin 
and  iniquity.  They  had  become  so  cor- 
rupt that  the  Lord  had  decided  to  destroy 
them,  as  He  had  destroyed  the  people  in 
the  days  of  Noah,  and  also  the  cities  of 
Sodom   and  Gomorrah. 

3.  But  while  the  Lord  hates  sin,  He. 
lias  always  been  very  merciful  to  the 
sinner.  He  has  never  poured  out  His 
judgments  upon  any  people  until  after 
He  has  thoroughly  warned  them  and 
called  upon  them  to  repent. 

4.  And  so  He  sent  His  servant  Alma 
to  the  city  of  Ammonihah,  to  preach  re- 
pentance to  its  wicked  inhabitants. 

1.  Alma  is  Visited  by  an  Angel. — Alma 
labored  faithfully  in  Ammonihah.  He 
fasted  and  prayed  in  behalf  of  the  people. 
But  his  labors  were  in  vain.  The  people 
mocked  him,  spat  upon  him,  and  finally 
drove  him  out  of  the  city. 

2.  As  Alma  was  walking  along  the 
road,  weary  in  body  and  greatly  discour- 
aged, an  angel  appeared  to  him.     He  was 
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the  same  heavenly  messenger  the  Lord 
had  sent  to  him  years  before.  The  angel 
told  Alma  the  Lord  was  well  pleased  with 
him,  which  brought  much  comfort  to 
the  missionary.  He  told  Alma  to  go  back 
to  Ammonihah,  and  to  tell  the  people 
that  if  they  did  not  repent,  the  Lord 
would  destroy  them. 

1.  Alma  Finds  a  Friend. — Alma  immed- 
iately turned  back.  As  he  entered  the 
city  he  met  a  man  named  Amulek.  Alma 
was  very  hungry,  so  he  said  to  Amulek: 
"Will  you  give  an  humble  servant  of 
God  something  to  eat?"  Amulek  replied: 
"I  know  that  you  are  a  prophet  of  God. 
An  angel  appeared  to  me  in  a  vision  and 
told  me  to  take  you  into  my  house.  Come 
with  me  and  I  will  give  you  food,  for 
I  know  you  will  bring  a  blessing  to  me 
and  my  family." 

1.  Alma  and  Amulek  Imprisoned. — 
After  Alma  had  rested  a  few  days,  he 
and  Amulek  went  out  and  began  to 
preach  to  the  people  of  Ammonihah. 
They  were  the  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  of  bringing  quite  a  number  of  them 
to  repentance.  But  their  preaching  ang- 
ered the  lawyers,  judges  and  priests,  and 
they  had  the  servants  of  the  Lord  ar- 
rested and  put  in  prison. 

2.  One  day  these  wicked  men  went  to 
the  prison.  They  formed  in  line.  One 
after  another  they  passed  in  front  of 
Alma  and  Amulek.  They  taunted  the 
servants  of  the  Lord,  slapped  them,  de- 
fied them,  and  treated  them  in  other 
shameful  ways.  The  missionaries  bore 
the  insults  with  patience.  They  did  not 
speak  a  word  until  the  last  one  of  their 
enemies  had  done  his  part.  Then  the 
power  of  God  rested  upon  Alma  and  his 
companion.  Looking  up  to  heaven, 
Alma  cried:  "O  Lord,  how  long  shall  we 
suffer  these  great  afflictions?  Give  us 
strength  to  break  these  bands  with  which 
we  are  bound,  that  we  may  free  our- 
selves from  our  enemies." 

1.  A  Terrible  Judgment. — A  1  m  a  '  s 
prayer  was  answered  immediately.  He 
and  Amulek  received  such  strength  from 
the  Lord  that  they  broke  the  ropes  that 
bound  them  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they 
had  been  slender  threads.  On  seeing 
this,  the  wicked  men  turned  to  run  out 
of  the  prison.  But  they  were  so  over- 
come with  fear  that  they  fell  helpless  on 
the  floor.  Not  one  of  them  reached  the 
outer  door. 

2.  Just  then  there  was  a  terrible  earth- 
quake. It  shook  the  prison  to  its  founda- 
tions. The  walls  fell  with  a  crash,  bury- 
ing beneath  them  every  one  of  the  men 
who  had  mocked  and  abused  the  Lord's 
servants.  In  the  midst  of  the  ruins  stood 
Alma  and  Amulek.  Not  a  hair  of  their 
heads  had  been  injured. 


Third  Year — The  Life  of  Christ 
LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

[Suggestions  by  George  M.  Cannon] 

I  trust  all  who  could  do  so,  have 
already  carried  out  the  suggestion  made 
last  month  and  bought  for  their  pupils 
our  text  book  ("A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,"  by  George  L.  Weed). 

First  Sunday,  June  1 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  June  8 

Chapter  XXIX,  the  Penitent  Woman 
Forgiven.   (See  Luke  7:36-50.) 

Chapter  XXX,  Christ  Stilleth  the 
Tempest.  (See  Matt.  8:23-27;  Mark  4: 
35-41;  Luke  8:22-25.) 

Besides  reading  the  chapters  in  our 
text  book  read  carefully  the  accounts  of 
these  incidents  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  referred  to  above. 

Third  Sunday,  June  15 

Chapter  XXXI,  Raising  of  Jairus' 
Daughter.     (See  also  Luke  8:41^56.) 

Chapter  XXXII,  Second  Visit  to  Naz- 
areth— Mission  of  the  Twelve.  (Luke 
9:1-6;  see  also  Matt,  chapter  10.) 

Two  particularly  striking  verses  in  this 
chapter  may  well  be  memorized  by  the 
pupils.  Verse  22:  "And  ye  shall  be 
hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake; 
but  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be 
saved."  Verse  28:  "And  fear  not  them 
which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to 
kill  the  soul:  but  rather  fear  him  which  is 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell." 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  22 

Chapter  XXXIII,  Death  of  John  the 
Baptist.  (See  Matt.  14:3-12;  Mark  6:17- 
29. 

Chapter  XXXIV,  Seeking  rest.  (See 
Mark  6:30-34;   Luke  9:10-11.) 

Since  we  have  our  text  book  for  use  of 
both  pupils  and  teachers,  we  shall  not 
need  to  use  in  the  "Juvenile  Instructor" 
much  space,  giving  only  the  references 
t~>  the  chapters  in  the  text  book  covering 
the  lesson  and  also  the  places  in  the 
Bible  where  the  teacher  can  find  the 
original  description  of  the  events  spoken 
of  in  our  text  book. 

Fifth  Sunday,  June  29. 

Chapter  XXXV,  "Five  Thousand 
Guests,"  and  chapter  XXXVI,  "Walking 
on  the  Sea"  (John  6:1-14;  Luke  9:10-17; 
Matt.   14:13-21;   Matt.   14:22,23). 


Primary  Department 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  chairman;  assisted  by  Florence  S.  Home  and  Bessie  F.  Foster 


THE   GROUP   SYSTEM 

We  presume  that  all  teachers  know 
that  the  General  Board  favors  and  urges 
the  group  system  in  the  Primary  and 
Kindergarten  classes.  We  have  noticed 
with  regret  that  in  some  of  our  classes 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  slightest  ex- 
cuse to  conduct  the  primary  department 
as  one  class.  Activity  is  life.  It  is  what 
the  child  gives  expression  to  in  word  and 
act  that  counts.  The  best  way  the 
teacher  has  to  test  her  work  is  in  draw- 
ing from  the  children  expression — in 
words  (thus  we  may  know  whether  or 
not  they  have  understood  our  words  and 
grasped  the  thought)  and  in  action  (thus 
demonstrating  the  success  of  our  effort 
in  forming  character).  The  more  chil- 
dren, then,  who  ask  or  answer  questions, 
the  greater  activity,  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  as  to  their  grasp  of 
the  thought,  and  the  more  promising  as 
to  success  in  their  being  led  into  right 
action — hence  the  advantage  of  the  group 
system,  as  pupil  activity  is  then  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  groups. 


LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

First   Sunday,  June   1 

Adapt  the  uniform  lesson  as  given  in 
the  Superintendents'  department  of  this 
magazin' 

Second   Sunday,  June  8 
Lesson  21.     A  Daughter's   Devotion 

Text:  Book  of  Ruth.  Reference: 
Stories  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Aim:  If  we  truly  love"  we  will  serve. 
Love   demands  expression  in  service. 

Memory    Gem:      "Entreat    me    not    to 
leave  thee,  or  to  return   from  following 
after  thee;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will 
go." 
1.  Naomi's  family. 

a.  In  Bethlehem. 

b.  The   journey   to    Moab. 

c.  Naomi's   widowhood. 

d.  Her  daughters-in-law. 

e.  Death  of  her  sons. 

f.  Return  to  Bethlehem. 
2    Ruth's  loyalty  and  love. 

a    For  her  mother-in-law. 
b.  Shown  in  reply. 
3.  The  Gleaner. 

a.  In  the   field   of   Boaz. 


b.  Her  marriage. 

c.  Her   posterity. 

Third   Sunday,  June   15 

Lesson   22.     A   Boy     Who   Lived   in  a 
Temple 

Text:   I  Samuel  1,  2  and  3. 

Reference:  Our  book  "Stories  from  the 
Old  Testament." 

Aim:  The  truest  happiness  comes  from 
serving  the   Lord. 

Memory  Gem:  "I'll  serve  the  Lord 
while  I  am  young." 

1.  Samuel's  parents. 

a.  Who  they  were. 

b.  Their    worship    and    sacrifice. 

c.  Hannah's  grief  and  prayer. 

(1)  Cause. 

(2)  Her  covenant. 

(3)  Eli's  assurance. 

2.  Samuel's   Birth. 

a.  Hannah's  thanksgiving. 

b.  The   naming. 

3.  The   Dedication. 

a.  How  made. 

b.  For  life. 

c.  Samuel's  favor  with  the  Lord. 

4.  Samuel,  the  Prophet. 

a.  His  first  vision. 

b.  His  prophetic  calling  established. 

Fourth  Sunday,  June  22 

Lesson  23.    A  Shepherd  Boy  Chosen 
King. 

Text:  I  Samuel  8:1-22;  9:1;  2:15-27:10; 
13:9-14;   15  and   16. 

Reference:  Our  book  "Stories  from  the 
Old  Testament." 

Aim:  The  Lord  does  not  judge  us  by 
our  outward  appearance,  but  by  our  true 
worth. 

Memory  Gem:  "The  Lord  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth;  for  man  looketh  on  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh 
upon    the   heart." 

Song:  "I'm  not  too  young  for  God  to 
see." 
1.  Saul,  the  First  King  of  Israel. 

a.  Samuel,    Judge    over    Israel. 

b.  People  desire  a  king. 

c.  Samuel's  enquiry  and  the  Lord's  an- 
swer. 

d.  Saul  anointed  king. 

2    Saul  rejected  by  the  Lord. 

a.  Because  of  disobedience. 

b.  Samuel  commanded     to  choose  an- 
other. 
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3.  The  Choosing  of  a  King. 

a.  The    sons    of    Jesse    appear    before 
Samuel. 

(1)   The  youngest  chosen. 

b.  David  anointed  to  become  king. 

4.  Saul  and  David. 

a.  Saul's  condition. 

b.  David   called   to   him. 

c.  Saul's  ignorance  of  the  choosing  of 
David. 

d.  David  wins  Saul's  favor. 

Fifth  Sunday,  June  29 
Lesson  24.     A  Battle  With  a   Giant 

Text:  I  Samuel  17,  18,  19  and  20. 

Reference:  "Stories  from  the  Old 
Testament." 

Aim:  Reliance  upon  the  Lord  brings 
strength  and  courage. 

Memory  Gem:  "Thou  comest  to  me 
with  a  sword  and  with  a  spear,  and  with 
a  shield;  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

Song:  "Dare  to  do  Right." 


1.  The  Two  Armies, 
a.  Where  camped. 

2.  Goliath's   Challenge, 
a.  Its   object. 

3.  David,  the  Shepherd  Boy. 

a.  Tending   his    father's   flock. 

b.  Singing  and  slinging. 

c.  David    sent    to   his    brothers    in   the 
army. 

4.  David's   acceptance. 

a.  His   faith  in  God's  love  and  power. 

5.  The  Victory. 

a.  Goliath  slain. 

6.  What  Victory  Brought  to  David. 

a.  The  king's  favor. 

b.  Jonathan's  love. 

c.  Michael,   Saul's   daughter. 

d.  Generalship  of  the  army. 

e.  Admiration   of  the  people. 

7.  Some  Other  Things. 

a.  The  king's  jealousy. 

b.  Attempt  on  David's  life. 

c.  Repeated   escapes. 

d.  Abandonment  of  the  king's  court. 

e.  Parting  with  Jonathan. 


Kindergarten  Department 

Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley,  Kate  McAllister  and 

Ina   Johnson 


LESSONS  FOR  JUNE 

First  Sunday,  June  1 

! 
Fast  Day  Topic.  The   Sabbath  Day 

Give  lesson  20,  page  S3,  in  "Sunday 
morning   in    the    Kindergarten." 

The  Children  of  Israel  in  the  Wilder- 
ness. 

Text:  Exodus  16:2-31. 

Aim:  God  wishes  His  children  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  day  holy. 

Remember  that  repetition  is  one  of  the 
essential  factors  in  the  education  of  the 
little  child;  that  the  story  given  in  June 
as  well  as  July  will  be  helpful. 

Second  Sunday,  June  8 

Our  Bird  Friends.  Story,  "The  Crickets 
and  the  Gulls." 

Text:  History  of  Utah. 

Aim:  Aiding  in  the  care  of  birds  will 
help  to  make  our  homes  brighter,  and  in- 
sure protection  from  insect  pests. 

Third   Sunday,  June   15 

The  Good   Samaritan 

Text:  Luke  10:25-37. 
Aim:  Nobility  of  soul  is  developed  by 
deeds  of  brotherly  love. 


Fourth  Sunday,  June  22 

David's  Kindness  to  the  King 

Text:   I   Samuel  16:14-23. 

Aim:  Same  as  previous  Sunday. 

Fifth  Sunday,  June  27 

The    Red,    White,   and    Blue 

Aim:  Loyalty  to  what  our  flag  stands 
for  help  us  to  become  better  citizens. 

As  the  4th  of  July  comes  before  the 
first  Sunday  in  the  month,  we  suggest 
that  this  lesson  be  given  in  June  so  that 
the  children  may  be  inspired  to  celebrate 
the  day  in  the  proper  spirit. 

II.     The   Spiritual    Development   of   the 
Child 

(Continued    from    "Juvenile    Instructor," 
January,  1919) 

We  will  aim  to  point  out  ways  and 
means  of  directing  the  child's  energy  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  his 
spiritual  side,  through  the  work  done 
Sunday  morning   in  the   Kindergarten. 

There  is  nothing  done  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, which  if  handled  right,  will  not 
lead  the  child  toward  reverence  for  sa- 
cred things  and  spirituality.  But  before 
we   go   into   the   morning's   work,   let  us 
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first  see  that  we  have  a  full  understand- 
ing as   to   what   spirituality  really  is. 

It  is  that  God-given  power  which  be- 
longs to  the  highest  life  possible  and 
anything  which  aids  one  in  developing 
a  sense  of  higher  feeling,  or  teaches  re- 
finement, will  help  to  bring  one  into  con- 
tact with  the  spiritual  life. 

Remember  one  thing  we  mentioned  in 
the  last  article  on  this  subject,  published 
in  the  January  number,  and  that  is,  chil- 
dren cannot  become  spiritual  unless  their 
teachers  are  spiritual.  We  must  be  what 
we  want  our  children  to  be.  If  we  want 
them  to  be  courteous  and  polite  let  us 
set  the  example. 

So  when  they  arrive  in  the  morning,  let 
us  greet  them  with  a  smile  and  a  pleas- 
ant "good  morning,"  and  quietly  show 
them  to  their  seats. 

Next,   in  gathering  their  wraps. 

Is  there  any  spiritual  value  in  the  way 
we  gather  and  pass  their  wraps?  Please 
answer  this  question  by  comparing  chil- 
dren who  gather  and  pass  wraps  with 
quietness  and  order  and  put  them  in  a 
place  where  they  can  be  cared  for,  with 
those  who  are  noisy  and  rough,  and  toss 
the  wraps  any  place.  Is  it  worth  while 
to  note  the  value  of  the  lessons  learned 
by  children  who  are  taught  to  do  things 
right? 

First,  they  learn  order. 

Second,   they   learn   to  be   helpful   one 


to  another;  and  thirdly,  they  learn  loving 
service. 

We  do  not  teach  spirituality,  but  it  is 
by  our  teachings,  we  develop  it.  For  in-  . 
stance,  if  we  want  to  teach  the  children 
to  believe  in  a  future  life,  and  a  resur- 
rection, that  there  is  no  death,  what  is 
more  beautiful  than  our  morning  talk 
or  nature  work  outlined  for  Easter? 

Our  lesson  is  on  Resurrection.  We 
have  a  bulb  or  the  buds  on  a  branch; 
the  bulb  has  no  roots,  nor  leaves;  it  looks 
dry  and  dead,  in  fact  useless.  The  branch 
has  brown  buds,  which  appear  dead;  no 
signs  of  life  or  growth. 

Yes,  but  we  know  that  if  we  plant  the 
bulb  roots  will  appear.  It  will  sprout  and 
leaves  will  come  out,  and  later  it  will 
bloom.  The  branch,  too,  has  a  hidden 
secret.  They  now  appear  to  be  nothing, 
but  little  brown  balls,  but  later  develop 
into  beautiful  foliage  and  also  blossoms. 

What  a  beautiful  lesson  in  life  to  gain 
from  just  such  little  talks! 

What  now  appears  in  nature  dry,  dead 
and  useless,  in  its  own  due  time,  when 
Mother  Nature  calls,  or  Spring  comes, 
bursts  forth  into  beauty  and  helps-  to 
make  the  world  brighter  and  better  for 
us  to  live  in.  And  as  it  is  in  nature,  so 
it  is  with  us.  We,  too,  in  due  time,  when 
we  appear  dead,  will  rise  and  be  able  to 
go  and  do  the  will  of  our  Father,  who 
has  called  us. 

— Ina  Johnson. 


GROUSE   CREEK  SUNDAY   SCHOOL 
Teachers,  right  to  left:  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Frost,  and  Mrs.  Amanda  Paskett. 
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The  Ten-Dollar  Bill 

By  Annie  Malin 

Mr.  Dent  was  a  prosperous  farmer 
and  lived  in  Carson  a  few  miles  out 
from  the  city  in  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  Judge  Homer  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  and  through  the  Judge 
found  Jim. 

"Very  interesting  work,  Mr.  Dent/' 
said  the  judge,  "If  you  have  time, 
make  a  visit  with  me,"  and  as  Mr. 
Dent  was  interested  in  the  genus  boy, 
he  accompanied  the  judge  to  a  session 
of  the  court. 

Jim  had  been  arrested  twice  for 
stealing  bread. 

"I  was  hungry,"  he  said  sullenly, 
and  added  impertinently.  "Send  me  to 
the  jug  if  you  want  to,  it  don't  make 
any  difference  to  me." 

Mr.  Dent  leaned  forward  in  his  seat, 
gazing  intently  at  the  sullen   face. 

His  heart  was  full  of  pity  for  the 
friendless  lad,  little  more  than  a  child, 
but  with  a  hardened  look  on  his  face, 
which,  dirty  as  it  was,  gave  signs  of 
good  features.  Ragged  shoes,  through 
which  bare  toes  looked  out,  ragged 
clothing,  which  barely  covered  his  thin 
body,  ragged  hair  hanging  almost  to 
his  shoulders — that  was  Jim  as  he 
looked  to  Mr.  Dent,  that  day  in  the 
Juvenile  Court. 

"By  jove !"  said  that  gentleman  to 
himself  as  his  thoughts  went  back  to 
his  own  boyhood,  "Couldn't  blame  the 
poor  kid  much  if  he  did  steal." 

Catching  the  eye  of  the  judge,  Mr. 
Dent  made  a  significant  gesture,  and 
his  friend  beckoned  him  to  come 
nearer. 


"Just  question  the  boy  yourself, 
Dent,"  he  whispered ;  "see  what  you 
can  find  out  about  him.  The  judge 
had  seen  a  chance  for  a  "big  brother," 
and  seized  it. 

"What  is  your  name  my  boy?"  Mr. 
Dent  asked,  kindly. 

"Jim,"  was  the  sullen  reply. 

"What  else?"  asked  Mr.  Dent,  and 
the  boy  answered — "Conway." 

"Where  are  your  parents?"  contin- 
ued the  kind  voice. 

"None  of  your  business,'  said  Jim, 
with  a  scowl. 

"Jim !"  said  the  judge,  reprovingly, 
"answer  the  gentleman's  question." 

The  sullen  lips  framed  one  short 
word.  "Dead,"  he  said,  and  a  quiver 
of  the  slight  body  accompanied  the 
answer. 

"Let  me  talk  to  the  boy  alone,"  re- 
quested Mr.  Dent,  and  the  two  were 
shown  to  an  anti-room  where  they  re- 
mained for  a  half  hour.  After  that 
Mr.  Dent  had  a  short  conversation 
with  the  judge,  then,  accompanied  by 
the  ragged  boy,  he  went  down  the 
street.  After  a  visit  to  a  barber-shop, 
and  then  one  to  a  clothing  store  from 
which  they  emerged  with  a  large 
bundle,  the  two  got  in  Mr.  Dent's  car 
and  were  soon  on  the  road  leading  to 
that  gentleman's  home. 

As  they  drove  along  Mr.  Dent  was 
wondering,  "what  on  earth  will  Mary 
say?"  while  Jim  Conway  was  wonder- 
ing if  he  could  possibly  be  awake. 

When  they  reached  the  comfortable 
farm  house  Mrs.  Dent  and  little  Frank, 
the  only  child  of  the  couple,  were  wait- 
ing on  the  porch,  and  after  greeting 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Dent  spoke  kindly 
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to  the  boy,  and  looked  inquiringly  at 
Mr.  Dent 

"Hungry  and  friendless,"  said  Mr. 
Dent  in  a  low  tone. 

"Oh,  John!  the  poor  boy!"  said 
Mary  Dent,  gently,  and  John  knew  that 
she  thought  he  had  done  right. 

John  Dent  never  did  things  by 
halves.  Taking  the  boy  to  the  bath- 
room, he  prepared  a  warm  bath. 

"Take  a  good  scrub,  Jim,"  he  ad- 
vised pleasantly,  and  say  goodbye  to 
these  rags.  I'll  take  them  out  and  burn 
them." 

When  he  returned  he  assisted  in  the 
scrubbing  to  such  good  advantage  that 
the  boy  emerged  from  the  bath-room 
sometime  later,  with  skin  glowing 
from  head  to  foot,  and  dressed  in  the 
new  suit  and  shoes. 

John  Dent  then  took  the  hoy  to  his 
wife  and  they  all  went  in  to  a  supper, 
such  as  the  lad  had  dreamed  of. 

"He's  here,"  said  John,  "just  as  long 
as  he  behaves  himself  and  wishes  to 
stay." 

That  night  Jim  Conway  slept  be- 
tween white  sheets  in  the  little  room 
assigned  to  him,  and  dreamed  he  was 
in  heaven  with  the  parents  he  could 
scarcely  remember. 

"He  doesn't  look  like  a  bad  boy,  in 
spite  of  his  sullenness,"  said  John,  as 
he  made  explanations  to  his  wife.  "I 
believe  kindness  will  conquer  him  in 
time.  He  was  caught  stealing,  but 
claimed  he  was  hungry.  We  must 
watch  him  carefully  until  we  find  out 
of  what  kind  of     stuff  he  is  made." 

"Poor  little  fellow,"  said  Mary  Dent, 
"Just  think,  John,  if  it  were  our  little 
Frank?" 

"Yes,  mother,  I  thought  of  that  as 
I  sat  in  that  court.  Well,  we  will  try 
to  be  his  friends.  He  certainly  looks 
like  a  new  boy  in  his  new  outfit,  and 
we  will  try  to  help  him  forget  his 
miserable  past." 

Not  all  at  once  did  Jim  throw  off  his 
sullen  look  and  hardened  manner,  but 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  John  Dent  felt 
justified  in  saying  to  his  wife,  "Well, 


Mary,  it  seems  as  if  we  made  a  good 
investment  in  spite  of  the  prophetic 
remarks  of  numerous  friends  and 
neighbors." 

"He  certainly  is  much  improved,  and 
he  simply  worships  Frank,"  said  Mary 
Dent,  "and  he  can  whislte  while  at  his 
work,  and  laugh  while  he  plavs  with 
the  child." 

Jim  was  now  about  fourteen  years 
old.  One  Saturday  morning,  Mr. 
Dent  got  up  early  and  prepared  to  go 
to  the  city. 

"I'll  try  to  return  tonight,  Mary," 
he  said,  as  he  went  away,  "if  not, 
sometime  tomorrow.  I've  several  im- 
plements to  buy  and  it  all  takes  time." 

Little  Frank  was  cross.  Nothing 
suited  him,  and  she  had  a  long  day's 
work  before  her,  so  Mrs.  Dent  said 
to  Jim,  "Get  the  chores  done  as  soon 
as  you  can,  Jim,  I'll  have  to  depend  on 
you  to  amuse  him." 

She  got  out  an  old  account  book, 
and  a  flower  catalogue,  and  then  made 
a  cup  of  paste,  and  when  Jim  came  in 
she  set  him  to  work  cutting  out  pic- 
tures to  paste  in  the  book.  It  was  a 
favorite  amusement  of  Master  Frank 
and  would  keep  him  quiet  for  hours 
at  a  time. 

Mrs.  Dent  was  in  the  midst  of  her 
work  when  the  telephone  rang,  and 
she  found  it  to  be  a  long  distance  call 
from  her  husband. 

"Oh!  is  that  you  John?  Yes,  I'll 
see  to  it  right  away.  Goodbye." 

She  went  to  her  room  and  presently 
returned  with  a  ten<lollar  bill  in  her 
hands,  which  she  folded  carefuly  in 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  placed  in  an 
envelope  on  the  kitchen  table  at  which 
Jim  sat  busy  with  the  scrap-book.  The 
phone  rang  again  and  she  was  kept 
busy  talking  to  a  neighbor. 

Excusing  herself  a  moment  she 
called  out  to  Jim  to  get  old  Prince 
out  and  get  ready  to  go  on  an  errand. 

Then  she  finished  the  conversation 
at  the  phone  and  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  where  she  found  Frank  en- 
gaged in  pasting  pictures,  with  book 
and  hands  daubed  with  paste. 
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Hearing  the  boy  and  horse  at  the 
door,  she  picked  up  the  envelope  sealed 
it,  and  told  Jim  to  take  it  down  to 
Mr.  Lane.  "Be  quick  please,"  she  said, 
so  as  to  catch  him  before  he  starts  to 
the  city,  it  is  important.  "All  right, 
ma'am,"  said  Jim  and  went  off  at  a 
good  pace. 

"Pitty  f'owers,  pitty  f'owers,"  said 
Frank,  gazing  proudly  at  his  handi- 
work, "more  pitty  f'owers." 

"Let's  clear  away  now,  darling," 
said  Frank's  mother,  but  the  little  boy 
was  not  ready  to  do  so. 

"More!  more!"  he  cried,  so  Mrs. 
Dent  sat  down  and  cut  and  pasted  un- 
til he  was  tired. 

She  was  glad  to  hear  the  beat  of 
horses  hoofs  and  Jim's  clear  whistle. 

"Did  you  get  there  on  time?" 

"Yes,  old  Prince  can  go  when  he 
feels  like  it,"  said  the  boy  as  he  came 
over  to  the  table,  with  glowing  face 
and  tingling  fingers,  "Mr.  Lane  said 
he'd  take  it  to  Mr.  Dent  at  once." 

"Here  Frank,  I  bought  you  a  pic- 
ture book,"  and  as  she  glanced  at  the 
book,  Mrs.  Dent  said,  "Jim,  you  spoil 
him.  Why  don't  you  save  your  pen- 
nies?" 

"It  was  only  a  few  cents,"  said  the 
boy  looking  at  happy  Frank,  lovingly, 
and  she  said  no  more,  but  went  on 
with  her  work. 

Evening  came,  but  no  Mr.  Dent, 
and  the  two  boys  went  to  bed  as 
usual. 

Then  to  Mrs.  Dent's  surprise  the 
phone  rang  again,  and  her  husband's 
voice  asked, 

"That  you,  Mary?  You  forgot  to 
put  the  bill  in,  and  I  didn't  find  it  out 
until  it  was  too  late  to  come  and  get 
it  myself.  I  borrowed  the  money, 
but  will  not  get  back  until  morning, 
now    it  is  so  late," 

"Why,  John,"  said  the  startled 
Mary,  "I  put  the  bill  inside  the  en- 
velope, in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  sent 
it  by  Jim,  just  as  you  told  me." 

"Well,  you  must  have  made  a  mis- 
take, dear,  the  paper  was  there  all 
right,   but  no  bill," 


"John,  I  know  I  put  it  in — I'm 
positive — oh — John!  do  you  think?  oh, 
John,  I  can't  believe  he  would — but  I 
know  I  put  it  in." 

"There,  there,  little  woman,  don'c 
worry,  I'll  come  first  thing  in  the 
morning ;  you've  simply  mislaid  the 
bill.  Goodnight,  clear." 

Mrs.  Dent  staggered  to  a  chair  and 
sat  down  limply.  She  went  over  all 
the  events  of  the  morning.  She  re- 
membered how  she  had  been  called  to 
the  phone,  and  that  she  had  left  the 
unsealed  envelope  on  the  table  close 
to  the  boy's  arm. 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  him 
to  take  the  bill  out,  before  going  out 
himself  to  get  the  horse. 

"Oh.  Jimmy,"  she  murmured,  "I 
can't  think  you  would  steal  from  us 
after  all  we  have  tried  to  do  for  you." 
She  was  glad  he  was  in  bed. 

After  a  sleepless  night,  she  arose 
early  and  searched  thoroughly,  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  money. 

She  searched  among  the  scraps, 
which  had  been  thrown  in  the  wood 
box.  As  far  as  she  could  remember, 
none  of  them  had  been  burned.  She 
turned  every  leaf  of  the  scrap  book ; 
she  searched  the  new  picture  book,  but 
all  to  no  avail.  The  bill  had  dis- 
appeared as  completely  as  if  the  earth 
had  opened  and  .swallowed  it  up.  Pres- 
ently she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels, 
and  turned  eagerly  to  open  the  door 
for  her  husband. 

"Well,  Mary?"  he  tried  to  speak 
cheerfully,  but  the  troubled  face  told 
him  it  was  far  from  well. 

"I  would  rather  have  lost  a  hun- 
dred bills  than  to  have  had  him  steal 
from  me,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  slept  a 
wink." 

"Shall  you  accuse  him  of  it?" 
asked  Mary. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it," 
he  answered.  "He  is  a  sensitive  chap, 
and  if  it  is  a  mistake  and  he  is  inno- 
cent, he  would  be  terribly  hurt.  No, 
Mary,  I  simply  don't  dare.  Let's  try 
lo  act  as  usual  until  I  can  decide  what 
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to  do;  maybe  we  will  find  it  or  if  he 
took  it,  perhaps  he  will  confess." 

"The  envelope  didn't  look  like  it  had 
been  tampered  with,  and  I  can't  help 
hoping  that  in  your  hurry  you  mis- 
laid  it." 

"I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  replied 
his  wife,  "but  I  know  I  put  the  bill 
in,  and  I  know  I  left  it  unsealed  while 
I  talked  with  Mrs.  Gordon." 

"Well,  cheer  up,"  said  John,  but 
he  felt  far  from  cheerful  himself.  He 
had  grown  to  love  the  boy,  and  had 
been  proud  of  his  own  success  as  a 
"big  brother." 

Breakfast  that  morning  was  rather 
a  silent  meal  and  both  were  relieved 
when  it  was  over.  Jim,  however, 
seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  after  wash- 
ing the  dishes  he  went  out  to  play  with 
little  Frank. 

Several  days  passed  and  still  John 
Dent  could  not  bring  himself  to  speak 
to  the  boy  about  the  money. 

On  Friday  morning,  Mrs.  Dent  went 
up  to  Jim's  room  to  make  the  bed, 
and  sweep.  As  she  turned  the  mat- 
tress over  she  noticed  a  tiny  rip  in  a 
seam  and  got  a  needle  and  thread,  with 
which  to  mend  it.  As  she  did  so  her 
needle  came  in  contact  with  a  piece 
of  paper.  She  examined  the  rip  more 
closely,  and  to  her  consternation  drew 
out  a  crisp  new  ten  dollar  bill. 

She  dropped  it  as  if  it  were  a  snake, 
then  replaced  it  in  its  hiding  place, 
leaving  the  seam  as  she  had  found  it. 

She  considered  keeping  her  dis- 
covery of  the  proof  of  Jim's  guilt  from 
her  husband,  but  decided  that  for  the 
boy's  own  good,  they  would  have  to 
sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 

"We  mustn't  be  hard  on  him,  John," 
she  said,  after  she  had  told  him  about 
it.  "I  just  keep  saying  to  myself,  'he 
has  had  no  mother.'  " 

She  picked  little  Frank  up  and  held 
him  close.  "No  mother,"  she  re- 
peated, "from  a  tiny  child  like  this, 
John,"  but  John's  face  still  looked 
stern,  even  angry  as  he  said :  "It  is 
time  to  tell  him,  but  I  did  hope  it  was 
a  mistake.     I've  tried  so  hard  to  help 


him  overcome  his  miserable  past." 

They  heard  Jim  go  up  the  stairs  to 
his  room,  but  were  so  engrossed  with 
the  problem  confronting  them,  that 
they  did  not  hear  him  come  down 
again,  almost  immediately. 

As  the  boy  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  he  heard  John  Dent  say,  "I 
never  thought  I'd  ever  want  a  ten-dol- 
lar bill  as  badly  as  I  do  this  minute !" 
and  then,  yes,  surely,  Mrs.  Dent  was 
crying. 

Jim  went  slowly  up  the  stairs  again, 
and  when  he  came  down  he  opened 
the  kitchen  door  and  went  in.  John 
and  Mary  looked  up  to  see  the  boy 
standing  there  with  a  crisp  new  bill 
in  his  hand.  "Mr.  Dent,"  he  said,  "I 
didn't  mean  to  listen,  but  I  heard  what 
you  said.  I've  .saved  every  penny  al- 
most that  you  have  given  me,  and  yes- 
terday I  got  Mr.  Clark,  at  the  store 
to  give  me  a  bill  for  them.  It  would 
be  easier  to  take  care  of  I  thought.  I 
am  so  glad  to  help  you  now  you  need 
it." 

Before  either  John  or  Mary  could 
speak,  little  Frank  sprang  towards 
Jim. 

"Mine,  mine,  pitty  f'owers,  mine 
sc'ap  book,"  he  said. 

John  Dent,  with  a  glance  at  his  wife, 
took  the  bill  from  the  bewildered  Jim, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  his  small 
son.  Then  he  took  the  scrap-book  from 
the  shelf  and  opened  it. 

"Here  Frankie  boy,"  he  said,  as  he 
held  up  his  hand  for  silence,  "What 
shall  we  do  with  it?" 

"Pas'  book,"  said  Frank. 

Mr.  Dent  turned  the  pages  of  the 
book  carefully.  When  he  came  to  those 
covered  with  paste,  the  work  of 
Frank,  he  examined  each  with  keen 
eyes.  Then  taking  his  knife  from  his 
pocket  he  drew  it  carefully  across  each 
picture.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  shout, 
"Here  it  is  Mary,  under  this  large 
bunch  of  roses,"  he  said.  "Thank  God, 
Jim  is  innocent." 

Mrs.  Dent  put  trembling  arms  about 
the  boy  drawing  him  close,  and  sob- 
bing as  she  kissed  him.     "We  were 
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afraid  you  took  it  out  of  the  envelope 
that  day  Jim ;  can  you  ever  forgive 
us?" 

Jim  looked  at  them  and  at  the  two 
bills  so  much  alike,  trying  to  under- 
stand. 

"Did  you  think  I  would  steal  from 
you  ?"  he  asked  with  quivering  lips. 

Then  seeing  the  trouble  on  the  faces 
he  had  learned  to  love  he  said.  "Of 
course  I  forgive  you,  Mrs.  Dent,  you 
couldn't  help  but  think  I  took  it." 

John  Dent  laid  a  kindly  hand  on  the 
boy's  head,  "Say,  of  course  I  forgive 
you,  mother,"  he  said  huskily — "from 
now  on,  Jim,  it  is  going  to  be  'mother' 
and  'dad'." 


Story  of  Roy 

"Tell  us  a  story,  Uncle  Phil,"  said 
Rob  and  Archie,  running  to  him. 

"What  about?"  said  Uncle  Phil,  as 
Rob  climbed  on  his  right  knee  and 
Archie  on  his  left. 

"Oh,  about  something  that  happened 
to  you,"  said  Rob. 

"Something  when  you  were  a  little 
boy,"    said   Archie. 

"Once  when  I  was  a  little  boy,"  said 
Uncle  Phil,  "I  asked  my  mother  to  let 
Roy  and  myself  go  out  and  play  by 
the  river." 

"Was  Roy  your  brother?"  asked 
Rob. 

"No,  but  he  was  very  fond  of  play- 
ing with  me.  My  mother  said  yes,  ,so 
we  went  and  had  a  great  deal  of  sport. 
After  a  while  I  took  a  shingle  for  a 
boat,  and  sailed  it  along  the  bank.  At 
last  it  began  to  get  into  deep  water, 
where  I  couldn't  reach  it  with  a  stick. 
Then  I  told  Roy  to  go  and  bring  it  to 
me.  He  almost  always  did  what  I  told 
him,  but  this  time  he  did  not.  I  began 
scolding  him,  and  he  ran  toward  home. 
Then  I  picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  it 
at  him  as  hard  as  I  could." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Phil,"  cried  Archie. 


"Just  then  Roy  turned  his  head  and 
it  struck  him." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Phil,"  cried'  Rob. 

"Yes.  He  gave  a  little  cry  and  lay 
down  on  the  ground.  But  I  was  still 
angry.  I  did  not  go  to  him,  but  waded 
into  the  water  for  my  boat.  But  it 
was  deeper  than  I  thought.  Before  I 
knew  it  I  was  in  a  strong  current.  I 
screamed  as  it  carried  me  down  the 
stream,  but  no  men  were  near  to  help 
me.  As  I  went  down  under  the  deep 
waters  something  took  hold  of  me  and 
dragged  me  toward  shore.  It  was  Roy. 
He  saved  my  life." 

"Good  fellow !  Was  he  your 
cousin?"  asked  Rob. 

"No,"  replied  Uncle  Phil. 

"What  did  you  say  to  him?"  asked 
Archie. 

"I  put  my  arms  around  the  dear 
fellow's  neck  and  cried  and  asked  him 
to  forgive  me." 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  Rob. 

"He  said,  'Bow,  wow,  wow !'  " 

"Why,  who  was  Roy,  anyway?" 
asked  Archie  in  great  astonishment. 

"He  was  my  dog,"  said  Uncle  Phil — 
"the  best  dog  I  ever  saw.  I  have  never 
been  unkind  to  a  dog  or  to  any  other 
animal  since,  and  I  hope  you  will 
never  be." — Exchange. 

Only  the  Small  Birds'] Sing 

Have  you  thought  of  it ;  it  is  only 
the  small  birds  that  sing?  You  never 
heart  a  note  of  a  song  from  the  eagle 
in  your  life,  nor  from  the  turkey  or 
the  ostrich  ;  but  you  have  heard  it  from 
the  robin  and  the  lark  and  the  mock- 
ing-bird and  the  canary,  and  how  they 
can  sing !  So  it  is  from  the  little  folks 
that  we  expect  the  best  and  sweetest 
things,  the  most  cheerful  and  most  lov- 
ing work.  So,  too,  we  expect  to  hear 
them  sing  as  they  go. 
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The  King  of  the  Easter  Rabbits 
was  very  cross.  All  the  Easter  Rabbits 
could  tell  he  was  cross,  because  he  "had 
ordered  the  colored  lights  in  the 
beautiful  Ice  Palace  blown  out  one  by 
one.  Then  he  ordered  all  the  pretty 
little  sparkles  in  the  icicles  put  out. 
He  always  did  that  when  he  was  cross. 
He  said  they  hurt  his  eyes. 

In  an  instant  the  Easter  Rabbits 
stopped  whispering  and  giggling  in 
one  another's  ears,  and  sat  down  in  a 
solemn  circle  in  the  big  hall.  They 
knew  that  something  very  serious  was 
the  matter.  They  were  so  worried 
that  they  forgot  to  jump  and  screech 
when  the  Ice  Bear  put  his  head  in  the 
window  and  gur-r-r-ed.  Of  course, 
no  one  was  really  afraid  of  the  Ice 
Bear;  he  would  not  think  of  hurting 
anybody,  but  it  was  fun  to  pretend 
to  be  afraid. 

When  the  Easter  Rabbits  were  all 
seated  in  a  circle,  the  King  gur-r-r-ed 
so  that  he  sounded  almost  exactly  like 
the  Ice  Bear,  only  more  dangerous, 
and  the  Easter  Rabbits  knew  that  he 
was   terribly  angry  about   something. 


After  a  moment  the  door  opened 
and  the  nurse  of  the  little  Prince  and 
Princess  Rabbits  came  in,  leading  the 
I  I  are  Apparent  by  the  paw,  and  every- 


body knew  that  the  Hare  Apparent, 
who  was  Boy  Bunny  Rabbit,  had  been 
up  to  some  of  his  pranks  again.  All 
the  lady  Rabbits  sighed  and  shook 
their  heads  and  said  it  was  such  a 
task  to  bring  up  Rabbits,  and  all  the 
men  sighed  and  shook  their  heads  and 
said  they  had  never  acted  so  when  they 
were  boys. 

Boy  Bunny  Rabbit  took  his  place  on 
a  big  cushion  in  the  middle  of  the 
ball.  Everybody  looked  at  him,  and 
he  hung  his  head  and  was  dreadfully 
ashamed.  Indeed,  he  looked  so 
ashamed  and  miserable  all  alone  on 
his  big  cushion,  and  so  sweet  and  cun- 
ning in  his  soft  white  fur,  with  the 
two  black  spots  on  his  ears,  that  some 
of  the  Easter  Rabbits  began  to  feel 
sorry  for  him. 
The  King  was  about  to  speak,  when 


the  door  flew  open  with  a  clatter  and 
clang  and  in  walked  the  Old  Grey 
Goose.  All  the  Rabbits  turned  around 
respectfully,  for  they  behaved  toward 
her  much  as  you  and  I  would 
toward  the  cook  if  we  were 
to  make  candy  in  the  kitchen. 

The  Old  Grey  Goose  made  a  stiff 
little  courtesy. 

"How  many  eggs  do  you  want  this 
year  for  Easter?"  she  asked  in  a 
cracky  voice. 


behave 
hoping 
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"None!  None  at  all!"  the  King 
snapped  so  sharply  that  the  Rabbits 
all  jumped,  and  the  Old  Grey  Goose 
began  to  ruffle  her  feathers  angrily. 

"The  children  of  Earth  do  not  want 
our  eggs  any  more,"  the  King  ex- 
plained in  a  growling  tone  of  voice. 
"They  think  they  can  make  their  own 
Easter  Eggs.  That  young  rascal," — he 
pointed  to  Boy  Bunny  Rabbit,  who 
made  himself  as  small  as  he  could  and 
looked  more  ashamed  than  ever — "that 
young  rascal  has  taught  the  children 
how  to  color  hens'  eggs !" 

"Hens'  eggs  ?"  the  Easter  Rabbits 
cried  in  chorus. 

"Hens'  eggs !"  the  Old  Grey  Goose 
•exclaimed  with  a  snort  of  contempt. 
"Well,  let  the  Children  of  Earth  have 
their  old  hens'  eggs  if  they  think 
they're  so  fine!  Let  them  keep  them, 
I  say,  for  they'll  get  no  more  of  mine !" 
And  with  an  angry  flounce  and  nutter 
the  Old  Grey  Goose  was  gone. 

Then  Boy  Bunny's  Uncle  Jack 
Rabbit  got  up. 

"So  it  was  you  who  showed  them 
how  to  dye  hens'  eggs?"  he  said,  and 
looked  at .  Boy  Bunny  Rabbit,  who 
tried  to  burrow  under  a  corner  of  his 
cushion  and  hide. 

"You  did  a  bad  job  of  it,  a  very  bad 
job,"  Uncle  Jack  Rabbit  declared. 
"The  Children  of  Earth  are  very 
clumsy  and  they  are  smearing  and 
blotching  the  dye  all  over  everything. 
Many  a  good  hen's  egg  will  be  wasted, 
I  should  say.  In  the  morning  the 
Children  will  miss  all  the  pretty  eggs 
we  have  been  making  for  them,  and 
then  they  will  cry." 

He  drew  a  big  breath  and  said 
"Cry"  with  a  terrible  sound,  and  the 
Easter  Rabbits  almost  jumped  out  of 
their  skins. 

"Oh,  no !"  a  tender  little  Cottontail 
cried  out  protestingly.  "Don't  let  them 
cry !  We  will  make  the  Easter  eggs 
for  them  just  the  same!" 

"Yes,  we  will  make  the  Easter  eggs 
just  the  same,"  the  other  Rabbits  said, 
and  the  King  had  to  rap  for  order. 

"We  can't,"  said  Uncle  Jack  Rabbit. 


"We  can't,  even  if  we  want  to.  The 
Old  Grey  Goose  will  not  give  us  any 
eggs.  You  heard  what  she  said.  She 
is  probably  fast  alseep  with  her  head 
under  her  wing  by  now,  and  not  one 
of  us  would  dare  to  wake  her." 

"Now  that  is  too  bad,"  a  new  voice 
exclaimed,  and  in  strode  Johnny 
Snowshoe,  shaking  the  snow  out  of 
his  ears. 

"I  was  just  going  to  the  Old  Grey 
Goose  myself.  Don't  you  think  she'd 
let  me  have  one  egg — just  one?" 

"No,"  the  King  answered,  "not  one. 
No  use  to  ask  her.  I  know  the  Old 
Grey  Goose." 

"Dear  me,"  Johnny  Snowshoe  said 
in  a  disappointed  tone.  "I  did  want 
one  so  badly.  It  was  for  a  little  boy 
that  I  know.  He  is  svtch  a  nice  little 
boy — a  nice,  dear,  polite  little  boy.  I 
found  him  in  a  pile  of  hay  in  a  little 


old  tumble-down  barn.  He  was  sitting 
beside  a  speckled  hen  and  talking  to 
her  in  a  soft,  sing-song  voice.  'Please, 
Mrs.  Hen,'  I  heard  him  say,  'I  don't 
want  to  work  you  too  hard,  but  we  had 
to  sell  all  the  eggs  today,  and  couldn't 
you  lay  an  extra  one  tonight,  just  this 
one  night,  so  Dotty  and  I  can  have  an 
Easter  egg?'  I  saw  the  hen  turn  away 
and  put  up  her  wing  and  wipe  a  tear 
out  of  her  eye,  and  just  then  a  little 
girl  rame  in.  She  put  her  arms  around 
the  boy's  neck.  'Never  mind,  Bobby 
dear,'  she  said,  'maybe  the  Easter  Rab- 
bit will  bring  us  one.'  " 

When  Johnny  Snowshoe  finished  his 
story,  the  Easter  Rabbits  looked  at  one 
another   unhappily.        Some   of   them 
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wiped  tears  out  of  their  eyes  with  the 
tips  of  their  long  ears.  Rabbits  are 
very  tender-hearted. 

Just  then  they  were  startled  by  a 
deep  growl.  Mr.  Ice  Bear  was  so  in- 
terested    he     had     poked     his     head 


through  one  of  the  windows  and  had 
forgotten  to  take  it  out  again.  Now 
he  spoke  right  out  without  thinking. 

"Why  don't  you  get  the  Old  Wo- 
man of  the  North  to  make  you  some 
candy  eggs?"  he  growled.  "She  makes 
all  the  candy  for  Santa  Claus  and  can 
make  it  in  no  time  at  all." 

"Let's  do  that!"  the  Easter  Rab- 
bits cried,  clapping  their  paws.  "Thank 
you,  Mr.  Ice  Bear !" 

Johnny  Snowshoe  ran  ahead  to  ask 
the  Old  Woman  of  the  North  to  make 
the  Easter  eggs,  for  he  was  the  swift- 
est runner  of  all  the  Rabbits.  The 
other  Rabbits  followed  more  slowly  to 
bring  the  eggs  back. 

The  Old  Woman  of  the  North  was 
very  glad  to  help.  She  said  she  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  make  candy  for 
the  Children  of  Earth. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  eggs  were 
done  and  heaped  in  gleaming  white 
piles  in  the  Ice  Palace  until  there  was 
room  for  no  more.  Then  the  Easter 
Rabbits  started  to  color  them,  and 
found  that  all  their  paints  were  gone ! 
Boy  Bunny  Rabbit  had  given  them  to 
the  children  to  dye  hens'  eggs  with. 


When  the  King  found  that  out,  Boy 
Bunny  Rabbit  was  sent  to  bed. 

The  Rabbits  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  but  Mr.  Ice  Bear  had  another  sug- 
gestion to  make. 

"Maybe  the  Bizzees  will  paint  them 
for  you.  They  were  very  obliging  lit- 
tle people,"  he  said. 

"Maybe  they  will,"  the  Rabbits 
agreed,  a  little  doubtfully,  and  Johnny 
Snowshoe  hurried  to  the  house  of  the 
Bizzees. 

The  Bizzees  look  like  child  breezes, 
shaped  somewhat  like  elves.  They 
never  get  their  dresses  dirty,  because 
they  haven't  any.  They  unfasten  the 
dead  leaves,  and  sweep  the  clouds  out 
of  the  sky,  and  trim  the  butterflies' 
wings,  and  polish  the  icicles  in  winter. 


They  do  a  great  deal  to  clean  up  this 
world  that  you  and  I  litter  up  so,  but 
most  important  of  all,  they  color  the 
flowers. 

The  Bizzees  said  they  would  be  glad 
to  paint  the  Easter  eggs  for  the  Chil- 
dren of  Earth,  and  they  let  the  Rab- 
bits help,  and  soon  the  eggs  were  all 
ready  . 

So  that  Easter  the  Children  of  Earth 
had  the  prettiest  Easter  eggs  ever  seen, 
and  the  sweetest,  and  the  King  of  the 
Rabbits  gave  orders  for  the  lights  and 
sparkles  to  be  put  back  in  the  Ice  Pal- 
ace. But  when  Easter  morning  came, 
the  flowers  were  white  for  the  Biz- 
zees had  used  up  all  their  paints  for 
the  eggs ! 


The  Dolls'  Convention 


Story  by  Annie  Lynch;  pictures  from  dolls  furnished  by  Harold  H.  Jenson 


III.      THE    BRITISH     DOLL 

Columbia  asked  the  British  doll  if 
she  had  read  the  governor's  proclama- 
tion setting  aside  Sunday  as  Brittain's 
day.  Throughout  the  nation  fitting  ex- 
ercises will  tell  of  America's  gratitude 
to  Great  Britain  for  the  valiant  part 
she  played  in  the  world  war  and  of  the 
great  suffering  and  sacrifices  of  her 
loyal  people. 

"    Indeed,  I  have,     and  I   feel  very 
proud,"  she  said,  holding  up  a  poster 


showing  Uncle  Sam  and  Brittania,  side 
by  side. 

Victoria  asked,  "Boys  and  girls  do 
you  know  what  this  picture  repre- 
sents?" 

"That's  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Amer- 
ican eagle,"  answered  the  children 
with  one  accord."  Look  close  and  see 
if  you  know  the  other  figure." 

"Yes,"  answered  pert  little  Alice, 
"that  is  Brittania  and  the  English 
lion." 

Columbia  said :  "Children,  this  pic- 
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ture  of  Uncle  Sam  and  Brittania  repre- 
sents the  union  which  now  exists  be- 
tween the  mother  nation  and  Amer- 
ica." 

At  this  the  enthusiastic  Scotch  doll 
started  up  the  national  song, 


"Rule    Brittania,     Brittania    rules    the 
never,    never    will    be 


:«M£S» 


waves, 

Britains    never, 

slaves." 


VICTORIA,    THE    BRITISH    DOLL 


The  other  dolls  and  children  joined 
in   the   chorus. 

When  the  song  was  finished  the  chil- 
dren, led  by  Columbia,  sang  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

"O  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early 
light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed,  at  the  twi- 
light's last  gleaming, 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars, 
through  the  perilous  fight, 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so 
gallantly   streaming?" 

"Tis  the   Star  Spangled   Banner; 

Oh  long  may  it  wave, 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free, 

And   the   home   of   the   brave." 

By  this  time  every  doll  and  child 
was  enthusiastically  happy,  and  in  just 
the  right  mood  for  Victoria's  story  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson's  visit  to 
the  English  capital. 

She  said :  "I  was  in  London  when 
the  president  and  his  wife  visited  King 
George.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
the  vast  concourse  of  people  in  the 
Strand,  who  greeted  and  cheered  as 
they  drove  in  state  through  the  city 
to  lunch  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  You 
could  then  realize  that  the  genuine 
sincerity  which  prompted  every  one 
in  giving  "the  glad  hand"  to  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor  came  right  from  the 
big  hearts  of  Englishmen  and  women 
of  all  ranks.  The  charm  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, the  striking  personality  of  the 
president  with  his  unaffected  simplic- 
ity, won  all.  According  to  English 
etiquette  all  cheers  uttered  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King  of  England  must  be 
intended  for  him  alone  and  should  be 
acknowledged  by  nobody  else,  but  as 
the  carriage  passed  along  the  cheers 
of  the  people  were  acknowledged  by 
President  Wilson  time  and  time  again. 
He  swept  off  his  hat  with  a  graceful 
gesture.  The  king  gave  an  occasional 
salute. 
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He  was  the  guest  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  and  stayed  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  during  his  historic  five 
days  visit.  Buckingham  Palace  you 
probably  know  is  the  King's  London 
residence. 

Formerly,  the  ancestral  mansion  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  stood  here. 
This  was  purchased  by  George  III. 
and  rebuilt  by  his  successor.  This 
palace  is  noted  especially  for  its  throne 
room  afid  its  art  gallery  with  its  art 
treasures.  The  throne  room  is  sump- 
tuously decorated  and  furnished.  Its 
walls  are  hung  with  gold  and  crimson 
satin  and  velvet ;  the  ceiling  is  richly 
carved  and  gilded ;  while  the  magnifi- 
cent candelabra  add  to  the  splendor. 
But  the  finest  feature  of  the  throne 
room  is  the  marble  frieze  illustrating 
incidents  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
The  place  faces  the  St.  James  park  and 
is  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds. 
Did  you  know  that  this  was  the  first 
visit  ever  paid  by  a  president  while  in 
office  to  England's  king? 

When  the  President  entered  the  pal- 
ace the  people  called  for  Wilson.  Fore- 
most among  these  were  American  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  who  climbed  on  the 
palace  gates  and  posts.  President  Wil- 
son followed  by  the  King  and  Queen 
and  party  stepped  out  on  the  balcony 
and  acknowledged  the  ovation.  Cheer- 
ing still  continuing,  he  made  a  short 
speech  thanking  them  for  their  wel- 
come. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
made  themselves  perfectly  at  home  in 
every  way  at  Buckingham  Palace  and 
met  the  problems  of  court  etiquette 
with  democratic  simplicity  and  good 
sense.  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  per- 
sonal attendants  were  a  darky  man  and 
woman  and  this  undoubtedly  caused 
much  amusement  to  the  King  and 
Queen's  army  of  "flunkies."  These 
"flunkies"  are  chosen  with  great  care 
by  the  court  officials  from  the  largest 
and  handsomest  men  of  the  Kingdom. 
They  wear  powdered  wigs,  scarlet 
liveries  and  white  silk  stockings. 


At  the  great  state  banquet  given  in 
the  President's  honor,  the  celebrated 
solid  gold  plate  was  brought  out.  Part 
of  this  was  purchased  for  $15,000,000 
in  the  time  of  George  III,  while  the 
rest  had  been  collected  by  previous 
kings.     Most  of  this  was  used  on  the 
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table  although  three  buffets  were  cov- 
ered with  gold  pieces  that  were  too 
large  to  be  used  on  the  banquet  tables. 
Here  was  the  great  pitcher  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Arm- 
ada. At  this  banquet  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain and  the  Lord  Stewart  of  the 
household,  in  full  uniform,  with  their 
swords  of  office,  assisted  by  all  their 
deputies  in  uniform,  had  charge  of  the 
arrangements. 

The  inner  doors  and  approaches  of 
the  King  were  guarded  by  the  honor- 
able corps  of  the  gentlemen-at-arms, 
in  full  uniform,  with  halbards  in  their 

(To  be 


hands.  The  outer  doors  were  guarded 
by  the  "Beef-eaters"  in  their  pic- 
turesque costume  of  blue,  red,  and  gold 
also  carrying  halbards.  One  hundred 
servants  in  scarlet  and  gold  waited  on 
the  table.  Did  you  know  that  President 
Wilson  passed  his  sixty-second  birth- 
day in  Buckingham  Palace  ?  Early  that 
morning  the  King  laid  aside  all  form- 
ality went  to  the  sitting  room  occupied 
by  President  Wilson  and  wished  him 
"many  happy  returns  of  the  day." 

"Don't    you  think    the    King    and 
Queen  enjoyed  the  formal  simplicity 
and  democracy  of  their  guests? 
continued) 


Noisy  Little  Chatterers 

By   Grace  Ingles  Frost 

Noisy  little  chatterers,  high  up  among  Noisy  little  chatterers,  how  happy  you 

the  boughs,  must  be, 

How  oft  I've  wondered  what  you  That    wondrous  cradle    rocked    by 

might  be  saying !  gentle  wind, 

Are  you  but  just  repeating  renewal  Is  holding  safe  a  treasure  of  downy 

of  the  vows,  babies  three ; 

You  made  to  love  when  last  the  year  Ah !  nature  unto  you  is  surely  kind. 


was  Maying? 

Noisy  little  chatterers,  you  never  heed 
my  call, 
So  busy     are     you   in     your  leafy 
bowers ; 
What  is  it  you're  discussing  so  earn- 
est o'er  it  all, 
Up  there  where  breaths   the   frag- 
rance of  the  flowers  ? 

Noisy  little  chatterers,  your   secret  I 
have  guessed, 
I  heard  a  low,  wee  piping  voice  to- 
day, 
I  peered  'tween  leaves  and  branches 
and  there  a  tiny  nest, 
I  spied    among    the    blossoms    hid 
away. 


Noisy  little  chatterers,  I'll  each  day  do 
my  best, 
To  help   you   to  protect  your  tiny 
brood, 
My  ever  watchful  eye  shall  be  for  you 
upon  that  nest, 
When  you  are  absent  while  in  search 
of  food. 

Noisy  little  chatterers,   I     know  how 
glad  must  beat 
Each  heart  beneath  its  vest  of  red 
and  gold; 
So  chatter,  chirp  and  twitter,  to  me 
your  speech  is  sweet, 
When  now  your  joy  of  parenthood 
is  told. 


STAY    RIGHT   AT    HOME 


Stubby  Bear's  Dolly 

By  Jennie  E.  Stewart 


"Stubby,  dear,"  warned  Mother 
Bear,  "I  am  going  out  to  see  what 
I  can  find  for  dinner.  You  must  stay 
right  at  home,  for  these  woods  are 
not  safe  for  a  tiny  bear  to  be  running 
about  alone,  as  I  have  often  told  you." 

Mother  Bear  ambled  off  as  she 
finished,  without  once  looking  back, 
or  she  would  have  seen  that  Stubby 
Bear  was  following  at  a  distance. 

"Mother  never  wants  me  to  have 
any  fun,"  he  grumbled.  "She  talks  as 
if  I  were  a  baby  instead  of  a  great 
bear,  almost  as  large  as  she  is.  I  think 
I  can  look  after  myself." 

Mother  Bear  turned  aside  from  the 
path  and  entered  some  bushes  for  she 
had  heard  voices.  She  made  her  way 
cautiously  toward  a  clump  of  black- 
berry bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
woods,  where  she  knew  the  berries 
would  be  ripe  and  luscious.  Stubby 
was  so  busy  with  his  own  discontented 


thoughts  that  he  never  noticed  her 
turn  aside  and  so,  of  course,  he  kept 
right  on  in  the  path.  All  at  once  he 
found  himself  quite  near  to  a  farm- 
house.   He  was  delighted. 

"Oh,  goody !"  he  cried.  "Now  I 
shall  see  something  of  the  real  world 
at  last.  If  I  always  did  as  mother  says, 
I  should  never  get  out  of  these  pokey 
old  woods."  He  stopped  suddenly 
and  crouched  behind  a  thick  lilac  bush 
as  he  heard  the  sound  of  girls'  voices. 

"Isn't  she  the  dearest  dolly?"  asked 
the  one  with  the  long  curls.  "The  silk- 
iest hair  and  the  bluest  eyes  and  such 
dimples  !  I  just  want  to  hug  her  every 
single  minute !" 

"Yes,  she  is  sweet,"  agreed  the  one 
with  the  bobbed  hair  and  the  big  pink 
bow,  "but  some  way,  I  love  my  dear 
old  Teddy  best,"  and  she  hugged  his 
stubby  tattered  body  close. 

Stubby   shambled    away   from   the 
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lilac  and  along  the  path  toward  the 
house.  "My  !  wouldn't  it  be  fine  to  be- 
long to  the  Bobbed  Girl  Person  and 
get  hugged  like  that,"  he  sighed. 
"Mother  is  wrong.  There  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  these  Human  Persons. 
I  rather  wish  they  would  get  me.  I 
never  have  any  fun." 

"Still,"  he  decided,  "I  believe  I 
would  rather  have  a  Doll  Person  for 
my  very   own.     I   should  dearly  love 
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HE    HEARD   (URLS     VOICES 

to  hug  it  up  close  like  the  Bobbed 
One  did  her  little  bear,  or  kiss  it,  like 
the  Curly  One  did  her  doll." 

Just  then  he  came  plump  upon  the 
prettiest  sight  his  little  beady  black 
eyes  had  ever  beheld.  It  had  silky 
yellow  curls  and  dimples,  and  he  was 
sure  the  eyes  were  blue  if  they  would 
only  open  up.  He  gathered  it  up  in 
his  arms  for  a     rapturous  hug,  then 


nearly  tumbled  over  backwards  as  the 
blue  eyes  flew  open  right  in  his  face 
and  the  rosy  mouth  let  out  a  piercing 
scream. 

Instantly  the  space  about  Stubby 
swarmed  with  Human  Persons.  The 
Bobbed  One  was  there,  holding  her 
ragged  Teddy  close.  The  Curly  One 
was  there,  clasping  her  beautiful  Doll 
in  her  arm.  The  others  were  all  shout- 
ing and  screaming  like  mad.  Stubby 
tvas  too  astonished  and  scared  to 
do  anything  but  stand  and  stare 
and  hug  his  Dolly  closer.  Then 
there  was  a  whir  and  a  blur,  and 
the  next  thing  he  knew,  he  was 
tied  foot  and  paw,  and  lying  in 
the  little  chickencoop  back  of  the 
lilac  bushes. 

After  a  long  time  someone 
came  and  untied  him,  and  when 
he  would  have  run  home  repent- 
ant to  his  mother,  he  found  that 
a  broad  strap  had  been  fastened 
about  his  neck  and  to  this  a 
strong  chain,  which  bound  him 
securely  to  a  post  near  the  chick- 
en house  door.  He  found  he 
could  go  in  or  stay  out  as  he 
pleased,  but  could  never  go  be- 
yond the  length  of  his  chain. 

The  Curly  One,  the  Bobbed 
One  and  the  Dolly  One  came  of- 
ten to  bring  him  food  and  to  talk 
to  him.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
them,  but  it  grieved  him  to  find 
that  they  were  afraid  of  him  and 
woidd  never 
for  him  to  hug  them 

He  longed  to  catch  the  Dolly 

One     up     in     his     arms,     but 

she    would    never    come    close 

enough      because      the      others 

would  not  let  her.     How  he  did  wish 

he  had  his  own  dear  mother  and  could 

feel  her  rough  fondling  once  more. 

One  night  he  grew  so  homesick 
for  her,  that  he  tugged  and  tugged 
at  his  chain  till  the  big  staple  loosened, 
and  to  his  great  joy  he  found  that 
he  was  free.  He  lost  no  time  in  seek- 
ing the  old  path  that  he  knew  would 
take  him  home  to  mother. 
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THE    PRETTIEST    SIGHT    HIS    EYES      HAD    EVER    BEHELD 


With  her  strong  teeth,  his  mother 
gnawed  the  strap  from  his  neck  and 
hugged  him  till  his  poor  little  ribs 
were  nearly  cracked.  She  was  so 
glad  to  see  her  baby  that  she  never 


thought    to    scold 


him  for  running 
away.  Stubby  was  so  glad  to  get 
back  that  he  never  again  was 
heard  to  grumble  at  the  pokey  old 
woods. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  IN  1919 


Let  us  learn  to  love  and  protect  the  birds  and  their 
nests,  for  birds  are  man's  helpers. 

Let  us  protect  the  cats  and  dogs  from  ill  treatment, 
give  them  food  and  water  and  a  warm  place  to  sleep  in. 
They  like  a  gentle  touch  and  kind  words. 

Make  the  horses  comfortable.  Do  not  use  the  over- 
head check  or  any  tight  checkreins.  Never  jerk,  kick, 
whip,  overload,  or  overwork  him. 

Do  not  fish  or  hunt  just  for  sport  or  use  steel  or  other 
cruel  traps. 

Try  never  to  cause  heedless  pain  to  any  living  crea- 
ture. 

Do  nothing  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  anyone. 

Do  all  you  can  to  make  others  happy. 

When  you  see  any  creature  abused,  earnestly  but 
kindly  protest  against  such  abuse. 

Try  to  treat  every  living  creature  as  you  would  like 
to  be  treated  if  you  were  that  creature. 

— Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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The  Man  That's  Worth  While 

It's   not   what  he's   done  or   is   going 
to  do, 
But  it's  what  he  does  now,  with  a 
smile ; 
It's  not  he  who  plans  and  builds  castles 
to  fall, 
That  makes  the  man  that's  worth 
while. 

It's  not  the  one  with  the  silver  and 

gold, 

The  one  that  has  lands  by  the  mile ; 

Nor  is  it  he,  with  enough  and  to  spare, 

That   makes   the   man   that's   worth 

while. 

It's  the  boy  that  takes  his  chance  as  it 
comes, 
Makes  the  best  of  his  hammer  and 
file; 
It's  the  lad  that's  industrious,  honest, 
and  true, 
That  makes  the  man  that's   worth 
while. 

So  always  remember,  my  boy  and  my 
girl, 
To  add  bit  by  bit  to  thy  pile ; 
For  it's  not  the  child  that's  dishonest 
and  false, 
That  makes  the  man  that's   worth 
while. 

Minnie  Crawford. 
Age  13. 

She  Gave  All  She  Had 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  poor 
old  widow.  She  had  nothing  but  a  few 
shillings  and  her  little  hut.  In  the 
little  town  where  she  lived,  they  were 
asking  the  people  to  give  money  for 
the  Red  Cross.  This  old  widow  didn't 
like  to  be  the  only  one  that  didn't 
give  anything.  So  she  took  her  few 
shillings  and  gave  to  the  collector  and 
told    him    that    was    all    she    had    or 


she  would  give  more.  He  told  her  she 
gave  more  than  any  one  else  because 
she  gave  all  she  had. 

Miss  Fern  Cook, 
Age  12.  Box  21, 

Afton,   Wyoming. 


My  Little  Dolly 

I  have  a  little  dollie, 

She  goes  to  bed  at  night, 
^he  sleeps  and  slee] 

And  never  wakes 


i  nave  a  nine  aoine, 

She  goes  to  bed  at  night, 

She  sleeps  and  sleeps  'til  morning 
And  never  wakes  'til  light. 


She's  very  good  at  morning, 

But  in  the  afternoon 
She's  just  the  naughtiest  dollie, 

That  I  have  ever  seen. 

She  cries  and  cries,  I've  told  you, 
But  oh,  she's  the  dearest  thing! 
I  love,  and  love,  and  love  her, 
For  she's  the  prettiest  thing. 

By  Uarda  Jensen, 
Age  6.  Brigham  City, 

Utah. 

A  Reward  of  Kindness 

Out  on  the  prairie  far  from  any  city, 
lived  a  man  and  his  wife.  One  <'ay 
this  man  and  woman  were  going  to 
town  on  business,  and  on  the  way  they 
found  an  Indian  with  his  leg  broken. 
They  picked  him  up  and  took  him  to 
their  home  and  treated  his  leg  until  it 
was  entirely  healed. 

Long  afterwards  the  man  and  wo- 
man went  to  town  again  and  left  their 
little  girl  home  alone.  All  at  once  she 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the 
sky  all  black.  Then  she  looked  again 
and  saw  it  was  a  prairie  fire.  She 
started  to  cry,  but  stopped  when  she 
saw  an  Indian  coming  down  the  road 
as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him. 
He  came  right  in,  grabbed  the  little 
girl  and  was  gone  again. 
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In  the  meantime  the  father  and 
mother  were  on  the  way  to  the  In- 
dian's camp  for  the  fire  was  not  going 
that  way.  When  they  arrived  there 
they  found  the  Indian  had  saved  their 
little  girl.  The  man  offered  a  reward, 
but  the  Indian  only  said, 

"Pale  face  fixed  my  leg  so  me  saved 
little  girl  for  Paleface." 

Lonida  Benson, 
Age  12.  Moreland,  Idaho. 

Evening 

When  the  sun  in  the  west  sinks  behind 

the  clouds, 
And     the     stars     come     twinkling 

through, 
Then  the  birds  of  the  air  all  homeward 

fly, 

And  the  meadows     are  fresh  with 
dew. 

Then  eve  folds  the  earth  in  a  dusky 
robe, 
And  the  shadows  whisper,  "Good- 
night." 
Each  care    of    the    day    steals    softly 
away, 
Like  a  bird  in  its  skyward  flight. 


I  breathe  a  prayer  on  bended  knee, 

To  Him  who  rules  above, 
To  guide  us  all  in  paths  arise, 

To  lead  us  by  His  love. 

Ida  Howell, 
Age  13.  Malad,  Idaho,  R.  2. 

A  Trip  to  Golden  Gate  Park 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  boarded  the  electric 
train  from  Berkeley  to  San  Francisco. 

We  had  to  take  the  ferry  boat,  so  we 
only  took  the  train  to  the  wharf.  On 
our  way  across  the  bay  hundreds  of 
sea-gulls  followed  us  to  get  crumbs 
and  particles  of  food  thrown  to  them 
by  the  passengers. 

On  reaching  San  Francisco  we  took 


the  street  car  for  the  park,  which  is 
about  a  half  hour's  ride  from  the  Ferry 
building. 

The  park  is  a  nice  place  to  go  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  You  can  have  a 
good  time  in  the  playground  or  riding 
on  the  donkeys,  or  if  you  prefer  you 
can  go  and  visit  the  wild  animals  and 
birds.  Among  the  animals  there  are 
the  bears,  the  buffalo,  the  moose,  and 
the  monkey.  Among  the  birds,  there 
are  the  many  kinds  of  singing  birds 
and  the  ostrich,  parrot,  pheasant,  etc. 

This  park  has  much  undergrowth 
where  small  flowers,  such  as  the  little 
blue  forget-me-not,  and  ferns  of  all 
sizes  grow  in  abundance.  We  all  had 
our  pictures  taken  among  the  beautiful 
ferns  and  undergrowth.  By  the  time 
we  had  gone  through  the  park,  and 
seen  all  these  things  we  were  worn  out 
from  walking,  but  we  had  a  delightful 
time  going  home  across  the  bay  by  the 
light  of  the  moon. 

Nathan  Gardner, 
Age  12.     696  East  4th  North  Street, 

Logan,  Utah. 

Little  Sailors 

Come  out  my  brave  young  sailors, 
The  wind  is  blowing  free, 

And  down  the  hollow  meadow, 
The  rain  has  left  a  sea. 

Here's  Lucy's  jaunty  cutter, 
And  Melvin's  splendid  ship, 

With  baby's  tiny  shallop — 
All  ready  for  the  trip. 

Now  launch  away  my  hearties, 
Let's  off,  in  gallant  style — 

Alas !  poor  Lucy's  cutter 
Strands  on  a  grassy  isle. 

And  Melvin's  ship  turns  over, 
-  And  sinks  to  sail  no  more. 
Hurrah !  the  baby's  shallop 
Has  reached  the  other  shore. 


Age  13. 


Fred  M.  Weenig, 
Riverton,  Utah. 
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What  Santa  Brought 

Santa  Claus  brought  us  a  present, 
The  dearest  and  sweetest  thing ; 

It  wasn't  sent  in  a  parcel, 

Nor  wrapped    with    a    paper    and 
string. 

Its  cheeks  are  as  red  as  roses, 

Its  eyes  like  violets,  blue ; 
And  talk  about  all  kinds  of  sweetness, 

It's  sweeter  than  sugar,  too. 

It  is  going  to  .stop  with  us  always, 
"Pis  not  like  a  Christmas  toy; 

Perhaps  you  have  guessed  it  already, 
Tis  a  dear  little  baby  boy. 

We  think  him  the  dearest  ever, 
And  oh,  we  do  love  him  so ! 

We  almost  wish  he'd  keep  baby, 
And  wouldn't  take  time  to  grow. 

But  that  is  not  quite  the  right  thing; 

For  I  should  not  think  it  so, 
If  I  should  be  always  a  kiddie, 

I  want  to  get  big,  and  to  grow. 
Edith  Rich, 
Age  10.  Pingree,  Idaho. 

Towns  in  Idaho 

Solution  February  Puzzle 

1 . — Ferdinand.  2. — Heyburn.  3. — 
Sandpoint.  4. — Arco.  5. — Middleton. 
6. — Filer. 

Winners 

Lonida  Benson,  Moreland,  Idaho. 
Nathan  Gardner,  696  E.  4th  N.  Logan, 

Utah. 
Ivyl  Hansen,  Nyssa,  Oregon. 
Josephine     Hickenlooper,     Blackfoot, 

Idaho. 
Ida  Howell,  Malad,  Idaho,  No.  2. 
Alta  Malloy,  Box  66,  Malloy,  Idaho. 
Editha  Rich,  Pingree,  Idaho. 
Fred  Weenig,  Riverton,  Utah. 


Drawn    by    Flora    Anderson, 
Age  16.  Trenton,  Utah. 

Sunday  School  Song  Puzzle 

By  William  A.  Morton 

The  Pictures  on  the  next  page  rep- 
resent the  titles  of  seven  songs  in  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Song  Book.  In 
the  last  number  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor we  printed  eight  other  pic- 
tures. To  those  who  on  or  before 
May  1st  send  to  the  office  of  the  Juv- 
enile Instructor  the  correct  titles  of  the 
songs  represented  by  the  IS  pictures, 
we  will  send  a  very  interesting  and 
beautifully-bound  story  book.  Not 
more  than  one  set  of  answers  will  be 
^received  from  the  same  individual. 
Address  Editor  Puzzle  Page  Juvenile 
Instructor,  202  L.  D.  S.  Church  Office 
Building,  47  E.  South  Temple  St.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Juvenile  Ingtrudtor  Puzzle  Page 

By  William  A.  Morton 


1         Tlhe^TenementJPree .. 


nY  poor  Mrs.  Sparrow!"  said  Mr. 
Blue  Jay,  "I  can't  tell  you  how  sor- 
ry I  am  to  hear  of  your  loss  of  those 

~ji^  ."  Mrs.  j^^  brushed  her 
*  *  with  her  little  pocket?^.  "I 
left  them  alone  only  for  a  minute,  just  to  get  a  ^  of 
dew  dropc,  and  when  I  returned  there  was  nothing  but 
empty'<$^i.  What  shall  I  do!"  "Why  don't  you  see 
Policeman #fe^«» about  it?"  suggested  ,^^^  •  "I'll 
go  at  once,"  said  Mrs.Jllfi^and  she  went  straight  to 
the  I'jjH  jll'  •  Mr.  4#lf  thought  himself  very  sly. 
He  supposed  Mr.  O^  could  see  only  at  night. 
"^^^  was  the  bird^who  stole  the  yolks  from  theI3i|$', 
and  his  father  and  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
were  just  the  same  wicked  thieves. 
Policeman  iM^M  was  very  wise.  He 
put  on  a  pair  of  colored  ^^so  that  he 

could  see  well  even   when    th^Ot 

-  mm- 

was  shining  and  flew  far  off  to  the  ^city. 
There  he  bought  a  steeljpr  .     With  this  ^Qbjjieflew 
to  Mrs.   ^Ip^'s  tenement  and  concealed  it  in  the 
He  stuck  a  broken  altogether  so  that    it 


vt>^ 

3^S^j% 

sr^^^^wl 

M$M 

JjfiHK  :  -.. 

H (Mvfit j.  I'ffiffiRj 

'^H«S" 

Hpwi.' 

W£% 

*3^fy 

^X"\. /:'  - 

f&i 

Ml 

^^U^- 

Mr  1 

WJ(  Rtll'lllAH 

?r    (* 
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looked  like  a  whole|3feand  put  this  right  over  trfe 
<2p .  Then  he  went  about  telling  everybody  that 
the  thief  must  have  been  very  stupid  Jo  leave  onelS^ 
untouched.  Mr^^^^^heard  this  and 
when  he  thought  no  one  was  look- 
ing went  to  get  thllS^.  "Crash!" 
went  hisT*  right  through  theflpshell. 

P'Snapr/wentAs^-  And  there 
he  stood  with  the^Q>  on  hisT,  unable  to  open 
his  mouth  when  all  the^rj^ggfe.  crowded  around  to 
jeer  at  him.     ThejQ^was  chained  to  a 


and  he 
mocked 

Mrs.y67     »  "I  cant  te^  y°u  now  sorry  I  am  to  se^ 

youi? pretty <?caught  in  that horrid^^Q^! "  Thef/J(^' 

pulled  at  the  Qjp .     He  couldn't  get  free.    Sparrows, 

robins,  orioles,  as  well  as  Police- 

man»^f  pecked  at  him.     Two 

of  his  very  finest  tail  .ti&M  were 

pulled  out  before  Policeman  jp>| 

led  him  off  to  the  darkest  hole  in 

the  tenement  5  When  he 

was  set  free,  he  and   his  wife 

packed  up  their  pjjp  and  moved  to  another 

Fine^ijjdo    not    make    a    fine  .u^^Tal ways. 


couldn't  get  away.     "My  poor  Mr./^ 


THE  FUMrlY 


Reciprocity 

"Daddy,"  said  little  George,  "I  want  to 
get  married." 

"Do  you,  my  son?"  the  proud  parent 
asked.     "And  may  I  inquire  to  whom?" 

"I   want  to  marry  Granny." 

"Do  you,  indeed?     And  do  you  think 
I  would  allow  you  to  marry  my  mother  • 
—eh?" 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  I?"  retorted  the 
young  logician.  "You  married  mine, 
didn't  you?" 

Geographic 

"Hungary?" 

"Yes,    Siam." 

"All  right,  I'll  Fiji." 

I 
Grammer 

Tenderfoot:  Pa,  are  trousers  plural  or 
singular? 

Father:  Well,  if  you  have  a  pair,  J'd 
say  that  they  were  plural,  but  if  you 
didn't  have  a  pair  I'd  call  that  singular.--- 
Boys'  Life  for   February. 

Consoling 

His  wife  had  never  made  biscuts  with 
anything  save  the  finest  wheat  flour  and 
her  first  war-flour  biscuits  were  a  dismal 
failure.  She  tried  to  tell  hubby  all  about 
it. 

"Don't  worry,  dear,"  said  her  lord  and 
master.  "I  know  they're  heavy,  but  re- 
member, 1  only  have  to  lift  one  at  a 
time."  a 

Rough  Sailing 

She — I  never  could  see  why  they  call 
a   boat   "she." 

He — Evidently  you  never  tried  to  steer 
'  one. — The  Widow. 

Quite  Likely 

Fresh — "If  you  try  to  take  away  a  fat 
bone  from  a  hungry  bull-dog,  what  re- 
mains." 

Senior — "Your  remains." 


Signs 

In  a  garage  at  Albuquerque  is  posted: 

"Don't  smoke  round  the  tank!  If  your 
life  isn't  worth  anything,  gasoline  is!" 

And  on  the  wall  of  a  barber's  shop  at 
Taos  is  prominently  displayed: 

"If  you  can't  raise  fifteen  cents,  raise 
whiskers !" — Exchange. 

The   Question  Solved 

bather:  "That  cat  was  making  an  awful 
noise  in  the  back  garden  last  night." 

Arnold:  "Yes,  Father;  I  think  that 
since  he  ate  the  canary  he  thinks  he  can 


Reluctance 


( 


"I    understand    that    you    have    a    new 
motor  car." 
"Yes." 

"Do  you  drive  it  yourself?" 
"Nobody  drives  it.     We  coax  it." 

Gets  Back  at  Mother 

"Bertie,"  said  mother,  sorrowfully, 
"every  time  you  are  naughty  I  get  an- 
other gray  hair." 

"My  word!"  replied  Bertie;  "you  must 
have  been  a  terror.  Look  at  grandpa  1" 
—Tit-Bits. 

What's  the  Use 

Judge — "The   police   say  that  you  and 
your   wife  had   some  words." 
— Prisoner — "I  had  some,  but  didn't  get 
a  chance  to  use  them." — Puck. 

Where  He  Fed  Them 

Farmer — "That's  a  fine  lot  of  pigs  your 
father's  got.     How  does  he  feed  them?" 
Tenderfoot— "With  corn." 
Farmer — "In  the   ear?" 
Tenderfoot — "No,   in   the   mouth." 

Enlightening 

Which  is  heavier,  a  half  or  full  moon? 
The  half,  because  the  full  moon  is  as 
light  again. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS'  APPI IANCF, 

the  modern  scientific  in- 
vention, the  wonderful  new 
discovery  that  relieves 
rupture  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads.  Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and  draws 
the  broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves.  No  lies. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial  to  prove  it.  Protected 
by  U.  S.  patents.  Catalog 
and  measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

I.  E.  BROOKS,  240A,  State  Street,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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when  you  look  sadly  over  your 
fields  of  ruined  grain,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  think  of  what  a  comfort  a 

Hail  Insurance 
Policy 

in  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

would  have  been.  The  time  to 
think  about  such  things  is  right 
noi»  before  the  storm  comes.  Hart- 
ford Hail  Insurance  costs  little  and 
will  add  much  to  your  peace  of 
minu.  May  we  talk  to  you  about  it?, 

I  HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  State  Agents 

I     22  MAIN,   SALT    LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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Raise  Pure  Blooded  CHICKENS 

They  Are  No  More  Trooble  Than  Scrubs 

EGGS  FOR  SETTING 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Per  Setting  of  15,  $3.00 

Add  S5  cents  if  desired  by  Parcel  Post 

T.  ALBERT  HOOPER 

2274  S.  Eighth  East  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Springtime  |[ 

and  Printing  f| 


(f  The  robin  in  all  his  glorious 
red  plumage,  and  the  beautiful 
blue  bird  are  back  again.  The 
grass  and  flowers  of  many 
bright  and  cheerful  colors 
notify  us  that  springtime  is 
here. 

(|f  The  house,  the  garage  and 
even  the  old  barn  is  taking  on 
a  bright  new  coat  of  paint. 

||1  Now  Mr.  Professional  Man 
and  Mr.  Business  Man,  it  is  up 
to  you.  The  world  expects 
you  to  show  some  signs  of  new 
life  at  this  particular  season. 
We  can  provide  those  "signs" 
in  the  shape  of  some  new  office 
stationery,  such  as: 

LETTERHEADS 

BILLHEADS 

STATEMENTS 

ENVELOPES 

CIRCULARS 

FOLDERS 

CARDS 

NOTES 

ETC. 


|I  Deseret  News 

Printery 
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SAY    THAT    YOU    SAW    IT    IN    THE    JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR 
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BIG  FREE  SEED  GUIDE 


The  Very  Book  of  most  value  to  every  one  with  even  a  foot  of  Ground 
to  Cultivate.  It  contains  96  pages  fully  illustrated  just  brimful  of  practi- 
cal information;  conceded  to  be  the  most  instructive  book  on  Gardening, 
Farming  and  Poultry  Raising  ever  offered  for  Free  distribution  in  the 
Mountain  States. 

Write  for  Your  Copy  Today 


PORTER -WALTON  COMPANY 


Seed  &  Nursey  Specialists,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Love  Songs  The  Whole  Word  Sings 

A    distinctly    original    book    containing     more 
than  two  hundred  of  the  best  sentimental  songs 
'f  the    principal    nations,    including    America, 
England,  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  fourteen  oth- 
ers,  arranged    for   either   playing    or   singing. 

Price  $1.00  net. 

Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store 

The  Book  Store  of  Salt  Lake 
44  East  on  South  Temple 

S.     LOVE  SONGS      :? 
f'Tttt  WHOLE  WORIDS 

Esfe 

K\tee» 

Songs  The  Whole  World  Sings 

A  collection  of  more  than  two  hundred  senti- 
mental, home,  college,  patriotic,  operatic,  sa- 
cred, Southern,  national  and  children's  song*, 
arranged  for  playing  or  tinging.  A  double-die 
book,  beautifully  printed  and  durably  bound. 
Price  $1.00  net 

Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store 

The  Book  Store  of  Salt  Lake 
44  East  on  South  Temple 


L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

1918— FALL    AND    V  INTER    PRICE]    LIST— 1*18 

This  list  cancels  all  previous  quotations. 

TJ31   Light   weight,   unbleached   cotton .91.40 

U32  Light    weight,    bleached    cotton 1.BO 

TJ33  Medium   weight,   unbleached  cotton 1.75 

U34  Medium    weight,    bleached    cotton 1.85 

U35  Heavy    weight,    unbleached   cotton 2.20 

TJ36  Heavy  weight,  bleached  cotton _ 2.30 

U37  Light    weight,    mercerized    2.75 

TJ38  Medium  weight,  mercerized,  Special  for 

Ladies     8.50 

U39  Medium   weight,   part   wool   3.35 

U40  Medium   weight,   40  per  cent  wool _  4.00 

U41  Plain   Spun   worsted  4.75 

U42  Very  heavy,  85  per  cent  wool 6.50 

Postage  extra.  Average  shipping  weight  20  oz. 

Garments  marked  for  20c  per  pair. 

We  will  make  Garments  with  double-back  for 
25c  extra.  Sizes:  Breast,  34-44;  Length,  64-64; 
larger  sizes  25c  extra. 

BILLINGS     MERCANTILE}     ASSOCIATION 
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Grand  Opera  at  Home 

Narrates  the  stories  of  twelve  famous  grand 
operas,  interspersed  with  the  most  popular  mu- 
sical numbers,  arranged  for  playing  or  singing. 
Every  music  lover  will  find  this  volume  one 
that  will  produce  endless  enjoyment.  Price 
$1.00  net. 

Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store 

The  Book  Store  of  Salt  Lake 
44  East  on  South  Temple 
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Service 


62-64-66  WEST   SECOND   SOUTH   STREET,   SALT  LAKE   CITY,   UTAH 
•         Utah's    Largest    Priting,    Binding    and    Office    Supply    Establishment 
100  Employees;  45,000  Square  Feet  Floor  Space 

OFFICE    SUPPLIES,    OFFICE    FURNITURE,    PRINTING,    BINDING,    ENGRAVING 

Ask  for  a  Copy  of  Our  Catalogue  No.  S-J 

VISIT  OUR  BIG  STATIONERY  STORE 

Largest  display  of  desks,   tables,   chairs,   bookcases,   filing  cabinets,   steel   furniture,   ateel 

safes,  steel  shelving  and  steel  lockers. 

Mail   Orders   a   Specialty 

HPlkirv      /\»Tp      r*v/~\¥    I      A    ¥"■      For  a  perfect  Eversharp  writing  pencil. 

^tLlNL)      OINfc.      DDL  LAlY     ««*■*"«    •"»!«■    eighteen    lnche«    of    lead. 

t-JLuL^LS      \-*ni_j      J-rWl_.l-i.r-l. A V     No  wood  to  whittle— J«»t  write— that'.  aUl. 


SAY 
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We  don't  care  what  kind  of 
baking  powder  yon  are  using 
— we  don't  care  how  much  you 
pay  for  it  or  how  good  the 
results — you'll  never  know  how 
wholesome  and  tasty  bakings 
can  be  until  you  try  Calumet. 
Nor  will  you  know  the  meaning 
of  greatest  baking  economy. 

That  is  more  than  a  claim.  Let 
us  prove  it— without  risk  to 
you.  Let  us  show  you  how  to 
secure  superior  baking  results 
and  to  save  on  baking  costs. 
Just  ask  your  grocer  to  send 
you  a  can.  Try  it.  Then  if 
you  are  not  convinced  that 
Calumet  serves  you  better  than 
any  baking  powder  you  have 
ever  used — if  you  are  not  sure 
it  saves  you  where  inferior 
powders  so  frequently  cause 
waste,  tell  you  dealer  and  he 
will  cheerfully  refund  purchase 
price.     Order  a  can  today. 


Calumet  is  the  product  of  the  larg- 
est and  finest  baking  powder 
factory  in  existence.  Its  won- 
derful excellence  has  made  it 
the    choice    of    leading    Do- 
mestic     Scientists,     Eminent 
Chefs,    U.    S.    Army 
and     Navy     and     the 
most  popular  leavener 
with    America's    most 
particular   housewives 


CALUMET 


BAKING 
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POWDER 


'  PIERCE'S ' 

PORK  ana  BEANS 

YOU  ought  to  see  my 
muscle!  Then  you'd 
know  why  PIERCE'S 
PORK  and  BEANS  always 
taste  good  to  me! 

You  Don't  Know  Beans  'Till 
You've  Tasted  PIERCE'S 

And    I    feel   the  same    way 
about  Pierce's  Hominy. 

They're  both  great/ 
Try  'Em/ 

Sanatorily  Packed — 
Everlastingly  Backed  by 

The  Utah 
Canning  Co. 

The  Daddy  of  'Em  All 
Ogden  Since  1888 


Change  the  Old  Fixtures  for  New 
and  Modern  Ones 

Our  Stock  is  Complete 

Let  EARDLEY  BROS.  Do  It 

Everything  For  Electricity 
37-41  E.  1st  South  Was.  6700 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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PANGUI  TCH      UTAH. 
ANY  of  our  AmeridfinXboySJal  the  front  wore  Overalls  made 
in  SCOWCROFT'S  Never-rip  Overall  factory.     The  Gov- 
ernment took  our  entire  output  for  several  months.     We 
now  have  one  hundred  fifty  Utah  boys  and  girls  manu-     1 
facturing 

SCOWCROFT'S  Never-rip  Overalls 
SCOWCROFT'S  Never-rip  Mechanic  Suits 
SCOWCROFT'S  Never-rip  Khaki  Pants  and  Coats 
SCOWCROFT'S  Never-rip  Riding  Pants 
SCOWCROFT'S  Never-rip  Allovers  for  Children 
SCOWCROFT'S  Made-Rite  Work  Shirts 

When  you  are  buying  any  of  the  above  items,  ask  for  Scowcroft's  Never- 
rips.  Take  no  others.  Solid  comfort  in  every  pair.  No  scimping.  "Ask 
the  man  who  has  worn  a  pair." 

I        JOHN  SCOWCROFT  &  SONS  CO.        I 

Manufacturers 
OGDEN,    UTAH 


Marvelous  Growth  of  the  Inter-Mountain  Life  Insurance  Co. 

BEGAN  BUSINESS  AUGUST  lit,  1911 

tmt  ltd  lag        lam  rote*  it  fbrt* 

T    a  •        J    -1        /  JANUARY  I.  Mil.   *B1*^00  00  ~  „    , 

Influenza    is    daily    forcing            JANUARY  1. 1913,  ftl.SBe.000.00  0nr    Salesmen 

even  the  unwilling  to  ap-           JANUARY  1. 1914.  S4.006.8H.OO  Succeed  from 

ply    for    our    complete          JANUARY  1,1 91 S,  $5,076,950.00  tbe  &* 
and   liberal   policies.         JANUARY    1,  1916,   $5,381,502.00 

JANUARY  1, 1917,  $6,357,403.00 
JANUARY  1,1918,  $7,361,242.00 


[  JANUARY  1. 1919,  $8,059,042.00 
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OWN  A  BEAUTIFUL 
COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA 


$110.20 


$10.  Down 
$8.  a  Month 

Including  24  Selections 


Every  home  needs  musical  refinement 
recreation — entertainment 


?l3  3HAirr 
*<K?Den.  THAN  TUB   *TATB^>P*Owii' 
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SAY    THAT    YOU   SAW   IT   IN   THE    JVVBNTLB   INST. 
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